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When the thought is genuine, 
the gift should be. 

Dewars “White Label” 


They say there are a thousand ways 
to make Scotch whisky. They say. 

There’s a little corner of the world 
that doesn’t agree. It’s the town of 
Perth, on the banks of Scotland’s 
River Tay. That’s where they make 
Dewar’s “White Label.” 


The men of Perth will tell you that 
authentic Scotch whisky has to be 
made where the air is chill and pure, 



and the water is cold. And that is the 
air and water of Perth. 

They will tell you that authentic 
Scotch whisky comes only when fine 
single whiskies are brought from the 
hills and glens of Scotland and al- 
lowed to sleep like bairns in their own 
snug vats to the day of full maturity. 
And that is the way of Dewar’s. 

They will tell 
you how each 
whisky, in its own 
good time, is 
brought to the 
Master Blender 
himself, who 
swirls it in his 
glass... “noses” it 
. . . sniffs it again 
. . . and takes a long deep breath to 
compare its bouquet with thousands 
he has known before. 




v 


Gift wrapped at no extra coat. 


Does he remember them all? It is 
said that he does. 

Small wonder then that the good 
red-bearded Scots of Perth show a 
bit of honest wrath when somebody 
tries to tell them there arc a thou- 
sand ways to make authentic 
Scotch whisky. 

Small wonder they consider 
their Dewar’s “White Label” 
the authentic Scotch of today. 

And want you to know it. 

Jluthentic. 

Dewar s never varies. 



©SCHENIEY IMPORTS CO, N Y. N Y. 





Fastest way for a guy 
to look great. 


Congratulations. You have more 
hair today than a year ago. You 
like it. She likes it. But you're finding 
you have to wash it more and dry 
it right— or the whole look falls flat. 
Because the secret of today's hair 
isn't just more hair. It's cleaner hair 
blown dry— to give it bulk and body it out. 

The fastest shape-up we know is the Air Brush' . 

Clairol's new styling dryer. It's faster because it 
generates more air and more heat. (It's got 
more watts. 500, if you're counting. 
Check it out against the competition.) 

It's light but tough. And besides two speeds, 
you get dual voltage. After all. a guy deserves 
to look great anywhere in the world. 

Styling combs are fine. But they're not really 
meant to handle a headful of wet hair. 
The new Clairol* Air Brush 0 is. 
Your hair never had it so good. Or so fast. 

Clairol Air Brush 

Man's fastest hairdryer 
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There are over 40 Sony radios ranging from $ 10 to $700. So it’s not a question of can you afford one. It’s which one you can afford . 


SONY 
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Next week 

A SPECIAL YEAR- END ISSUE 
marks the close of 1971 with 
the kind of dash the decade’s 
start deserves. The Sportsman 
of the Year is named, a flash- 
ing figure with verve to spare. 
A distinctive pictorial essay 
captures a quality in sport that 
is lacking in all too much of 
our society. Charlie Gorcn of- 
fers his annual Christmas quiz, 
the bowl games arc reviewed, 
with a long look at the smash- 
er between No. I and No. 2, 
the news is covered, highlight- 
ed by Miami vs. Baltimore in 
a pro football showdown week. 
And. as a final plus, a literary 
find. . . . 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY'S Af- 
rican Journal, part one of three 
excerpts from a remarkable un- 
published work based on the 
author’s 1953 Kenya safari. 
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Get close to him. 

Give him Gold Label Cigars. 

If he's worth gifting, he’s worth gifting wel 
You’ll find a cigar to match his 
among the Palma, Corona de 
Light Brigade and other fine 

Gold Isabel Cigars come in 
Like men. 

And the more he knows about cigars, the more 
he’ll appreciate Gold Label Cigars. They’re crafted 
with fine, imported tobaccos, expertly blended and 
aged to perfection for distinctive smoking. 

Gold Label Cigars are available in a price range of 
$4 to $16. Each is encased in its own holiday gift box. 


Particularly outstanding this year is the walnut- 
wood. humidor-barrel of Palma Candelas. 

A Very Special Gift. 

So do it right. Give him his kind of Gold Label 
Cigars. He'll know you've singled him out. 
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Hertz 


Hertz 


Introducing the Hertz 
pay-nothing-per-mile rates. 


Usually when you rent a car 
every mile you drive costs you money. 

Which is perfectly reasonable for 
short rentals. But if you’re renting 
longer and doing lots of driving, 
those miles can get pretty expensive. 

Well now, at most hut not all 
Hertz locations, we have something 
called pay-nothing-per-mile rates. 


That means you can drive a Fort! 
or similar sedan all the miles you want 
without paying a mileage charge. 

J ust pay for the gas and return 
the car where you rented it. 

•1 days— $69 5 days- $85 

6days-$99 7days-$l09 
And if you want to rent longer 
than 7 days the rate can be pro-rated 


on a daily basis. 

The Hertz pay-nothing-per-mile 
rates. 

Now you can think about where 
you want to go. Not how much it 
costs to get there. 

For reservations and information 
call Herts at 800-654-3131 toll free 
or your travel agent. 








The Company reserves the right to determine the scope of its loss prevention service for each policyholder. © 1971 


LIBERTY l§\$ 
MUTUAL 

LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMP 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We’re fighting for your life. 


YOU COULD END UP OWING 
YOUR LIFETO SOME DUMMY. 


And Stan is electronically 
wired to tell us about his 


was a part of the initial seat 
belt study in 1951.) 

Naturally, we hope you’ll 
never hit anything, at any 
speed. But, just in case, isn’t 
it nice to know someone like 
Stan has been there first 


Stan here is made of metal 
and plastic. 

But when his sled simu- 
lates a collision, Stan acts 
pretty much the way you 
would in your car. 

Thud. Whap. Snap. 


experiences. 

What he tells us has 
helped develop capsule 
seats and better occupant 
protection. (Liberty Mutual 




Mayflower moves people all 

over me world. Were even sending 
two people to Japan for the Wnter Olympics. 


And the winner could be you. 

Mayflower believes in our Ameri- 
can athletes, and offers you this 
chance to cheer them on to victory in ^ 
person. 

You could win this two-week, expenses- 
paid trip for two to Sapporo, Japan for the 1972 
Winter Olympics. 

All you have to do is fill out and mail the entry form 
below. No purchase necessary. Entries must be post- 
marked by midnight. December 24, 1971. Winners 
will be determined by a random drawing conducted 
by an independent organization. 

Just imagine. You could be flying out January 31st on 
an intercontinental jet. Spending a night at the Tokyo 
Prince Hotel. Attending the Winter Olympic Games 
Opening Ceremonies. Enjoying all the games from 


specially-reserved seats. 

Then back to Tokyo for shopping and sight- 
seeing. And on to Kyoto and Nara for more 
sights, then back to the United States on 
February 14. 

And Mayflower, the name that means moving, picks 
up the tab for the lucky winners. 

So get moving. Send in this official entry form today. 




OFFICIAL RULES 

1 Mayflower, believing a healthy athletic America makes a strong 
Amonca, invites you to participate in Mayflower’s offer ot a free trip for 

2 people for 2 weeks to the Winter Olympics in Sapporo. Japan. Any 
person who is a citizen of the U.S. and is t8 years of age. or more, may 
participate There is nothing to buy. All you have to do is enter. 

2. To enter the contest all you have to do is Till out an official entry form 
or a reasonable facsimile thereof. Extra forms may be obtained at any 
Mayflower agency office (there are more than 800 In the United States) 
or from any representative of Mayflower. 

3. The entry form, or facsimile, must also list the name of a local 
Mayflower agency. (See the Yellow Pages) 

4. Only 1 entry per person is permitted The entry must be postmarked 
on or before midnight December 24, 1971. 

5. Mail your entry to: 

Winter Olympics Drawing 

Aero Mayflower Transit Company, tnc. 

P.O. Box 107B 
Indianapolis. Indiana 46206 

The winner will be determined by a drawing from all eligible entries 
The drawing will be conducted by the accounting firm of Ernst & Ernst, 
an independent and impartial organization whose decision will be 
final. The drawing will be held December 31. 1971, and the winner will 
be notified by the most expeditious means. 

6. The winner will receive "round-trip" air transportation for two (2) 
from his home city to the Winter Olympics in Sapporo. Japan. He will 
join the special Sports Illustrated Magazine Winter Olympics group 
departing San Francisco on January 31. 1972. and returning on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1972. While touring with the Sports Illustrated Winter Olympics 
group, all hotel bills, meals and tips will be paid tor the winner and his 
companion. 


7. The winner must accept the trip as scheduled by Aero Mayflower 
Transit Co . Inc., and Sports Illustrated Magazine. Alternate trips or 
prizes will not be awarded The winner may, however, transfer his 
entitlement as outlined in these rules, to another couple of his choice. 

8. Employees of Aero Mayflower Transit Co.. Inc., Its advertising agen- 
cies. Sports Illustrated Magazine or Ernst & Ernst are not eligible to win. 

9. This offer void in jurisdictions where not permitted by law and makes 
no provision for either local or federal taxes. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 

Enter me in the Mayflower drawing for two weeks in Sapporo. 
Japan at the Winter Olympics. 

Name 

Add ress 

City 

State Zip 

Phone 

Local Mayflower Agent 

Mail Entry to: Winter Olympics Drawing 

Aero Mayflower Transit Company. Inc. 

P.O. Box 107B 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 



The Willis Reed, Dave Cowans, Geoff Petrie, and Lou Hudson Autographed 
Basketballs. Just $9.95 at better stores everywhere. Want autographed, 
8x10" full color photos of all four pros? Just send 50< (for handling costs) 
and your name and address to: 


AMF Volt, Inc., P.O. Box 958, Santa Ana, California 92702 



CALL AN AUTOMATIC 
800 - 621-5611 S 


(In Illinois 800-63H971) 


Even H it's Christmas Eve, there's still time to make a sports lover happy 
on Christmas morning. 

You can still give a year of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED-the Christmas 
gift that's a brand new surprise package every week of 1972. 

Just dial the above number. It's toll tree. From anyplace in the 
Our operators are waiting to take your order any day or night 
except Sunday. 

If you'd like, well airmail a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gift 
card to announce your surprise. Just tell the operator. y 
Nothing could be easier. And no gift could be more^ a V 
certain to please the men and boys on your list. 

After every male 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is a perlect last- F 
minute gift. Because you know it will lit. M ^^k 
And because you can give it by ,, ^^k 

for your 


ONE YEAR FOR $12, AND $10 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL GIFT. 








BOOKTALK 

Deck your shelve* with volumes sporty 
on soaring and scoring and toreadoring 

B ook publishers, who were reminded 
what a rich lode the sports field can be 
when Inslant Replay and Ball hour broke 
through to the bestseller lists, have been 
mining it with uncommon vigor this year. 
As a result, the Christmas-gift book buyer 
has a wide selection of lilies from which to 
choose. None of these will be bcsiscllers. 
rnut here arc some noteworthy selections. 

Few participant sports pack the esthetic 
punch of soaring. In Richard A. Wolters' 
illustrated The Art and Technique o/ Soar- 
ing (McGraw-Hill, SI4.95), the beginning 
or prospective soarer is given an A-lo-Z 
primer in the sport, including such facts as 
initial costs (a few hundred dollars to sev- 
eral thousand), history and most of the do's 
and don'ts. The text is presented in a con- 
cise Q-and-A fashion in the opening sec- 
tion, then in neat subheadings that make 
browsing easy and fruitful. 

The Old Ball Game— Baseball in Folklore 
nnd Fiction (Herder and Herder, S6.S0) by 
Professor Tristram P. Coffin of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is a scholar's joy, 
but its precision, which sometimes verges 
on pedantry, may put off the hard-edge jock. 
A chapter on Ring Lardner is alone worth 
the price of admission. 

Bob Broeg has assembled quite another 
species in Super Stars of Baseball (The Sport- 
ing News, St. Louis, S8.95), which covers 
the field, from Alexander, Grover C., to 
Young, Cy, in more down-to-earth terms. 
It is rich with color, anecdote and fact 
enough for the most knowledgeable fan. 
Broeg, the sports editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has a keen eye for the trivial but 
illuminating incident le.g., Bob Feller's 
schoolboy composition, in which he imag- 
ines himself a tree that is cut down and 
made into a home plate). 

John Fulton, the native Philadelphian w ho 
became the first American matador de loros 
in Spain in 1963. brings a rare knowledge 
and a nice appreciation of the sport's nu- 
ances to Bullfighting (Dial Press, SI 2.50). 
tn addition, the author has contributed more 
than 20 of his own line drawings, which 
are accompanied by more than 200 pho- 
tographs by Robert Vavra. 

When the first Whole F.arth Catalog came 
out in 1968, it immediately became the bi- 
blc of the counterculture. Three years and 
five editions have followed, but the pub- 
lishers assure us that The Last Whole Earth 
Catalog I Random House, Portola Institute, 
$5) really is the last whole earth catalog. 
Its 447 pages contain a multitude of the mun- 
dane as well as the esoteric— who builds 
the best canoes, how to buy a used air- 


plane. which mushrooms arc edible. A con- 
cise, well-thought-out digest of how and 
where -even to a section on how to do 
your own whole earth catalog. 

For the approximately 150 million peo- 
ple w ho attend some kind of basketball game 
every year, Joe Jates' Basketball — The Amer- 
ican Game (Follctt. SI 2.95) is a many-fac- 
eted treat, a salute to Mi. Naismith's in- 
vention. Jarcs has pointed his fact-filled book 
toward historians, theorists, aficionados, 
armchair coaches, trivia lovers, gossips— in 
short, everybody. It is all held together by 
an impressive gallery of photographs. 

Jose Torres, the Puerto Rican boxer who 
once held the light-heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world, is probably the most ac- 
complished writer whoever won a title. That, 
of course, ranks him first in a very limited 
field. His biography of Muhammad A li, 

. . . Sling Like a Bee (Abclard-Schuman, 

56.95) , reveals the limitations. Nevertheless, 
Torres is well equipped to analyze All's un- 
orthodox style, and when he is dealing with 
the technical skills of the former heavy weight 
champion, he speaks with authority. 

Anyone interested in the sea will find Jack 
Rudloc's The Erotic Ocean (World. SI 5) a 
fascinating book and one that will be con- 
sulted often. A professional collector of ma- 
rine animals, Rudloc has written a stun- 
ning beachcomber's handbook that is unique 
in the field. Whcthci dealing vv ith the sandy- 
shorc habitat or the ways of the shrimp, he 
knows his subjects first hand. 

Home Book of Smoke-Cooking Meat, Fish 
<£ Game (Stackpolc. Harrisburg, Pa.. S7.95) 
by Jack Sleight and Raymond Hull tells ev- 
erything you've always wanted to know 
about smoke cookery, and then some. It is 
strictly utilitarian- no pretty pictures of beef 
Wellington on a bed of radish roses here. 
Instead, the authors include diagrams of 
smoke ovens, including one made from an 
old refrigerator. Recipes and cures and tid- 
bits like smoked pumpkin seeds, eggs, frogs' 
legs and blueberries— yes. blueberries 

Joe Paterno, the immensely successful 
coach at Penn State, is a perceptive and in- 
novative man. What he says is worth lis- 
tening to. both as to college football and 
life in general. In Joe Paterno: '‘Football 
My Way" (Macmillan, S6. 95), authors Mcr- 
vin D. Hyman and Gordon S. White Jr. 
have distilled a well-organized and readable 
essence of the Paterno philosophy on such 
subjects as the faults of college football, 
the ease for the black athlete and the evils 
of recruiting. A remarkable statement. 

Joiner, by James Whitehead i Knopf. 

57.95) , is an erudite, pretentious, lubricious 
and convoluted first novel about a former 
football player with a game plan for vi- 
olence. Some of the writing is vivid, but 
too much of it is tasteless and purposely 
far out. W hitehead is on the side of the an- 
gels, writes like the devil and has a gift for 
characterization and wit. 


Brut for Men. 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 





Especially if that woman is 
buying his socks for him. 
Because a man and his socks’is 
a personal thing. They havdjo 


feel good. Stay up. Come uofcn 
his leg high enough. And laso 
he can depend on them. (Am 
not have to send her out to flw 
more.)In other words, his sdRs 
should be socks like Hanes Rdd 
Label Ban-Lon® Plus-4 socks. 
And guaranteed to stay up. 

Got the word, girls? 

Hanes-Millis, P.O. Box 1648. High Point, N.C. 27261 


Hanes 

KedUbd* 








Tut §onie niore flavor in your life. 

Smoke from the finest tobaccos filtered through a bed of real charcoal 
to enrich the flavor and soften the taste. 



AMF 

mixes business 
with pleasure. 
Profitably. 



Tank cars and kiddie cars. 

The business of life, the pleasure of life. 

Tank cars and kiddie cars. What’s the tie 
that binds? The wheels? No- that’s just a 
connection on the surface. What counts is this: 

AMF makes them both. And each represents 
a part of AMF- the world of industry, the 
world of leisure. 

AMF Bcaird makes rail tank cars for the 
bulk transportation of petroleum, chemicals, 
and foods. AMF Wheel Goods makes 
everything from kiddie cars to bikes and coaster 
wagons for the transportation of children. 

On the one hand, industrial products that 


reduce cost, increase efficiency, and create 
more leisure time; on the other, a quality line 
of leisure products that help man spend that 
extra time. 

Tank cars and kiddie cars. Industry and 
leisure. Business and Pleasure. It’s our way 
of doing business. And it’s a unique idea that’s 
kept AMF’s wheels rolling to record profits. 
One look at our ’7 1 First Quarter Earnings 
Report and you’ll see what we mean. 

AMF Incorporated, 261 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 10016. ^ 

f= 



The Chivas Regal of Scotches. 

\2 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE A SPIRITS CO . NEW YORK, N Y 


The Sears Dynaglass - Ice & Snow Tire. 
Why you need it on your car this winter. 



1. This traction groove 
is designed to get you 
through deep snow. 

2. These studs 
are designed to stop 
you on glare ice. 


Sears has developed a 
tire that can take you through 
winter’s toughest tests. 

Sears Dynaglass 
Ice & Snow Tire. With the 
traction groove down the center 
to keep the gripping edges 
open and clear of snow, while 
it puts the traction where 
most of a car’s weight rides, 
on the tire shoulders. 

So it bites deep and 
goes, in heavy snow. Grips 
and stops, on slick-packed 
snow. And with studs, digs in 
and stops on glare ice. 

(Studs optional at extra 
cost wherever legal.) 

Two tough fiber glass 
belts give our Dynaglass 
Ice & Snow Tire extra traction 
and extra strength. 

And because of its unique 
tread design, you can put 
it on two or four wheels, with 
or without studs 
— and it still runs quiet. 

It's the finest bias-belted 
winter tire we've ever offered. 

And when you 

buy it, you can use Sears Easy 
Payment Plan. 

The Dynaglass Ice 
& Snow Tire. Only at 
Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 

Sears 

Tire and Auto Centers 
Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 



Rjerto Rico is an island in the sun. 
With an emerald rain forest. Sandy, 
ivory beaches. Ancient gray fortresses. 
Rolling golf greens. 

AJl of that. 

It is also an island in the moon. 


San Juan night life means dining 
in nineteenth-century restaurants, 
letting the calories rise as they may. 
Spending time at the casinos, letting 
the chips fall as they may. 

Here, you live and dance and party 


instead of sleeping the night away. 
Come to Rjerto Rico. Compared to 

Q the rest of the Caribbean, 
it's like night and day. 

PUERTO RICO, USA. 



THE BEST RUN COMPANY IN THE SKY 
INTRODUCES THE BEEFEATER. 

For our Los Angeles bound Coach passengers: 
big, juicy cuts of roast prime rib. (The same prime beef 
we use in First Class.) Served au jus on warmed, indi- 
vidually prepared plates — on all non-stop lunch and 
dinner flights between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

For information and reservations, call your 
travel agent or Continental Airlines at 686-6500. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES ^ 

THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 


CH6 



The 


15-minute casserole. The 2-minute hamburger. The 58-minute roast. 

Give your wife 
the 21st century. 



The new Hotpoint Microwave Oven. 
It's about the si/.e of a 
portable TV set. Model RL920. 


With the new Hotpoint 
Portable Microwave Oven you 
can take a 5 Vi lb. roast out of the 
refrigerator, cook it, and serve 
it 58 minutes later. 

You can bake a potato in 
8 minutes. Or a hamburger on a 
bun in 2 minutes. Or a Hostess 
Tuna Fish Casserole in 15 
minutes. You can even reheat an 
entire evening meal right on the 
serving plate in 4 minutes. And 
it won’t dryout. 


You can put our Portable 
Microwave Oven on a countertop. 
Or on the patio. No special 
wiring is required. All you need 
is a conventional 120 volt 
grounded outlet to plug it into. 

If you think our 
Portable Microwave Oven 
is a great way to supple- 
ment your present cooking 
arrangement, we can 
surprise you even more 
with our complete cooking 
center: The Hotpoint 
Electronic Oven Range. 

It turns hours of cook- 
ing into minutes. Then it 
cleans itself electrically. 

And you get all this 
double-oven luxury in just 
30 inches of space. 

The self-cleaning lower 
oven lets you cook convent ionally 
or with microwaves, or both 
ways at the same time. And 
removable panels and racks from 
the conventional upper oven and 


drip pans from the range-top 
can be placed in the pyrolytic 
self-cleaning oven below. Every- 
thing comes clean as new. 

These appliances are 
a great value made to last. 

Which is how we make 
the entire line of Hotpoint 
appliances. And even then 
we're not satisfied. Be- 
cause no matter where 
you live, one phone call 
will bring a Hotpoint 
serviceman running if you 
ever need him. 

Either of these 
Hotpoint electronic cook- 
ing machines would make 
a gift your wife would 
love you for. But if you 
think they belong in the 
21st century, you’re wrong. 
They belong in your kitchen. 

Now. 




Our de luxe 
model. RHV 886. 


An ad is what you do 
when you can’t call in person. 


It’s as simple as that. 

When your potential customers are 
numbered in millions, you can’t send a 
salesman to tell each one about your 
product. So you send an ad. 

And, like the salesman it’s filling in for, 
an ad has to understand the person it’s 
talking to— as an intelligent, sensitive 
human being. It has to show how the 
product fits into that individual’s life and 
provides something he or she wants. 
Clearly, quickly, interestingly. 

If it doesn’t, the page gets turned just 
as emphatically as the door was once 
slammed on the salesman. 


Ads like this one have been delivering 
personal messages to women about all the 
new forms of Kleenex tissues.They’ve been 
telling them about the Jewel Boxes, the 
colorful Boutique and handsome Kleenex 
Americana' tissue boxes. 


And millions of women have responded 
by buying the product. Again and again. 

Maybe it was because the people at 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation and their 
agency, Foote, Cone & Belding, spent a lot 
of time talking to consumers — listening to 
what they were saying about the changes 
in their life-styles — understanding them. 

Maybe it was because they interpreted 
that understanding into vibrant new 
product colore, innovative packages and 
designs that women were ready for. 

Maybe it was the human, personal 
kind of messages they created to tell 
women about this new form of a 
well-known old product. 

More likely it was all of these 
things, working together to produce 
a marketing success. Kimberly- 
Clark profited. The facial tissue 
industry grew. More new products 
developed. Additional jobs were 
created. American bathrooms 
and kitchens and bedrooms 
became a little more colorful. 

And instead of taking years, as 
it would with personal calls, it all 
happened in a matter of months. 

So, while advertising is just a 
substitute for a personal sales call, you 
could hardly call it a poor substitute. 

about AdvrrtixnK 

One of a aariaa aponaorad by 

Time, Life. Fortune. 

Sporta Illuatratad 
Thia ad praparad by 





Why pickpockets like a winter vacation as much as you do. 


You go south to the warm sea breezes 
and the hot, bright sun just to get away from 
winter, right? 

So docs a pickpocket. 

But the difference is that while you’re 
down there relaxing, he’s hard at work getting 
something besides a suntan. Your wallet full of 
cash— cash you thought about protecting with 
American Express Travelers Cheques but didn’t. 
After all, you weren't going abroad. And it meant 
one more thing to do. 

Too bad you didn’t. Because American 
Express Travelers Cheques are the sure way to 
protect your money— and your vacation. 

If they’re lost or stolen, you can go to the 
local American Express, subsidiary or represen- 
tative office — they’re all over the U.S. and the 
world — and get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in the 
U. S. and western Europe, American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund of up to $ 1 00 to 
tide you over. To get your emergency refund in the 
U.S., call Western Union Operator 25. In western 
Europe, call the nearest Avis Rent A Car office. 

Only American Express gives refunds 365 


days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere— at 
restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, motels, resorts, gas 
stations, stores— both here and abroad. 

You can get American Express Travelers 
Cheques where you bank for just a penny 
per dollar. 

They're good as cash when you spend 
them— and a lot better should you lose them. 

So protect yourself and your next trip with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 

Because it could happen to you. 

Another travel hint: get confirmed hotel 
and car rental reservations worldwide in seconds 
. . . free. Call American Express Space Bank 
Reservations toll-free at (800) AE 8-5000. 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 
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Educate 
your friends 

Give Ballantinc’s, the Scotch that wrote the lxx>k on quality and taste. 



Malhntm 


Holiday Thought : The more they learn 

about Scotch, the more they'll appreciate Ballan tine's. 

lie aBallantinc’s Loyalist 

BOTTl ED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86 PROOF IMPORTED BY 21 BRANDS. INC NY 


For peak performance, 
now nothing comes close 
to Jeep guts. 



The Jeep. 

It climbs to the top with standard engines 
even more powerful than before. 

The Jeep original climbs like a 
mountain goat. And no won- 
fljreKr/ dor. Now it's got a standard 
232 CID 6-cylinder engine 
to keep on going just about 
anywhere. And the optional 258 CID 6 
and 304 CID V-8 engines are the mighti- 
est we've ever offered. All that extra 
power will be there when you need it. 

But engines aren’t the whole story on 
Jeep guts. We’ve redesigned the front 
axle and steering gear to cut 6 feet from 
the turning diameter. You can turn 
around so sharply you'll almost meet 


Yet this new inulti-pur- 
■ ~ ~ ~ ■ pose Jeep vehicle is a cou- 

• — a"*' — * pie of inches longer and 
has a wider track. That improves stabil- 
ity. You’ve got a 4-wheel drive vehicle 
you can trust. What’s more, the clutch 
and brakes are bigger. And stronger. So 
you can go better. And stop better. 

Why not stop now at your Jeep dealer? 
He’ll get you going in a Jeep vehicle. To a 
world ordinary drivers never discover. 
Toughest 4-letter word on wheels. 


Drive your Jeep vehicle with care and keep America the Beautiful. 


BOTH SIDf 


The 450.This is as 

high as you can go. 



The 450 is the finest Polaroid 
Land camera we make. 

1 1 has our re volu t ionary F oc used 
Flash system that throws exactly 
the right amount of light on your 
subject, automatically. (As you 
focus the camera little louvers open 
or close in front of the flashcube.) 

All other exposures are automat- 
ically controlled by an electric eye 
and electronic shutter. 

A Zeiss Ikon rangefinder-view- 
finder makes focusing precise and simple. 

Even the development of your pictures 
is electronically timed. At the sound of the 
"Beep]’ your picture is ready. 

You can take a black-and-white picture 
indoors w ithout flash. Or a color time expo- 
sure up to 10 seconds (those twilight shots 
you always wanted). Or your little girl ice 
skating some sunny day at the pond. 

Take close-ups. portraits, even self- 
portraits with optional snap-on attach- 
ments. (This camera uses virtually every 
extra we make.) 

The 450. For under $1 75. ifs all yours. 


Polaroid s 450 


Polaroid "• 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


TARGET OF OPPORTUNITY 

There seems little chance that the pol- 
iticians will let up on sport before the 
1 972 elections arc over. It's hard to blame 
them. Few subjects give a Congressman 
a better chance for instant ink than a 
blast at the evils of baseball or football 
or basketball, although most of the at- 
tacks are of the closing-thc-barn-door 
variety. Politicians tend not to cope with 
problems until they become insoluble. 

The transmigration of the Washington 
Senators into the Texas Rangers is a cur- 
rent case in point. Congressmen have 
beaten their breasts to a pulp deploring 
this insult to the nation's capital and 
vowing all sorts of punitive legislation 
to bring I ) baseball to its knees and 
2) a major league team back to Wash- 
ington. We did not entirely approve of 
the move ourselves: we like tradition, 
and Washington has always been a part 
of the major league tapestry. But. real- 
ly. what is so terrible about shifting the 
leant to Texas? Very few people went 
to the ball games in Washington, in- 
cluding the tearful Congressmen. It is 
likely that folks around Dallas and Fort 
Worth are pleased with their new toy 
and ready to support it financially. Cer- 
tainly. the switch to Texas will stim- 
ulate the American League and. by ex- 
tension. all of baseball. 

And why must a new team be put 
into Washington? Congress and baseball 
appear to agree on the prime reason: 
the chances of anti-baseball legislation 
being enacted would be considerably less 
if major league baseball were restored 
to the capital city. Now 1 isn't that a laud- 
able argument? 

Characteristic of this embarrassing 
rhetoric is the Sun Diego incident. A 
local Congressman reacted predictably 
when he heard rumors that the woe- 
begone Padres might move to Wash- 
ington. He became a gallant, highly pub- 
licized defender of San Diego's inalien- 
able right to major league baseball. 
E. J. (Buzzic) Buvasi. president of the 
Padres, who will need more than speech- 


es to keep his attendance-poor club alive, 
w rote the Congressman a thank-you note 
and added that he was enclosing an ap- 
plication for season tickets to Padre 
home games. The Congressman had to 
put his money where his mouth was. If 
they had done that in Washington, the 
Senators would still be there. 

BESTSELLER 

Rather interesting, this report published 
by The Morton Research Corporation. 
Not so much the contents, which con- 
sist of a "marketing, economic and finan- 
cial investigation" into the sporting 
goods and equipment industry (sales of 
sporting goods are expected to reach S 1 .5 
billion in 1975). it's the price. Only 65 
pages long and spiral-bound, the book- 
let sells for S50 a copy. 

POOR SPORT 

Florida, w inning 45 8 in the closing min- 
utes of its last game of the season, delib- 
erately let rival Miami score (SI. Dec. 6) 
so that it could regain possession of the 
ball and give Quarterback John Reaves 
one more chance to break Jim Plunkett's 
collegiate record for career passing yard- 
age. Reaves did and F lorida celebrated 
and woke up next morning with a bad 
taste in its mouth. 

What Florida had forgotten is that 
the lifeblood of sport is competition, real 
competition, the honest try. Records 
making them and breaking them- are 
part of the fun of sport, but a vital part 
of that fun is validity . Florida helped es- 
tablish a contrived record by keeping 
Reaves and the first string in the game 
long before the shameful laydown, even 
though it was obvious that Miami was 
hopelessly beaten. 

Some Floridians, stung by criticism, 
have said. “Well, who did it hurt?" Off- 
hand, we would say Miami, a traditional 
and presumably honored rival, which 
was humiliated. Football, w hich was em- 
barrassed by the parody of what the 
game is supposed to be. The record, 
which was cheapened. Jim Plunkett. 


w hose y ardage was legitimately achieved. 
And John Reaves, who will be rcmcni- 
hered now not as the superb performer 
lie has been for three seasons but as the 
guy who got the phony record. 

WIN ONE FOR THE DELI 

Dave & Lcn's Deli, a restaurant in Buf- 
falo. is a sort of upstate reincarnation 
of Manhattan's famous l. indy's, except 
that Lcn Levin, the proprietor, likes to 
pamper his customers once in a while, 
something that Leo Lindy felt was de- 
meaning both to himself and the cus- 
tomer. he should drop dead first. Levin, 
who says his place is Buffalo's only New 
York-siy le restaurant, is a big sports fan 
and a relentless follower of Buffalo's pro 
football Bills and basketball Braves and 
hockey Sabres. He gives away banners 
and hats (in New York they'd take away 
your hat. if you didn't watch it) and 
promises a special treat for each cus- 
tomer after every Buffalo victory. He 
also gives away a consoling kosher dill 
pickle after every loss. 

The way the Bills, the Braves and the 
Sabres have been going this year, the spe- 
cial treat has been no problem. But the 
pickles don't ask. The Deli has to send 



away to Hester Street in New York for 
them, and it's been a nightmare keep- 
ing enough on hand. 

TORRE STORY 

Here is another version of the water-pro- 
tein diet that so many people have tried. 
After he won the National League's bat- 
ting championship and Most Valuable 
Player award, beefy Joe Torre of the 
St. Louis Cardinals received a lot of pub- 

tominurd 
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licit* about bringing his weight down 
from 228 to 200. l-'ans kept asking how 
he did it, and the Cardinal front office 
began mailing out copies of the regi- 
men he followed. Now Torre says he 
gets more requests for the diet than he 
does for his autograph. 

Torre warns that no one should diet 
before consulting a doctor and adds that 
this one should not be followed for more 
than two weeks at a time. The lineup: 

You can have 

Steak (trim the fat), chopped steak or 

chicken — broiled or grilled 

Eggs— poached or boiled 

Lettuce— Torre used only vinegar on it 

Frcsca or other sugarlcss soft drink 

Coffee or tea— no sugar 

You can't have 

Beer, boo/c. milk, fried foods, vegeta- 
bles. ice cream, butter, bread, potatoes, 
desserts, fruit 

Drink at least 80 ounces of water a da* 
(the more water you drink, the more 
weight you will lose). 

Salt is O.K. 

Sugarlcss gum and candy arc O.K. to 
chew or nibble while you watch TV. 

You don't have to starve. Eat as of- 
ten as you like. 

If you lose weight, you, too, can be 
an MVP. If you can hit. 

PROVINCIAL NOTE 

The New Yorker magazine, it has told 
its readers, is not edited for the little 
old lady in Dubuque. Nor, apparently 
for the little old football fan west of the 
Alleghenies. In a football column the 
other day. The New Yorker said, “Ne- 
braska 35, Oklahoma 31. on a last-min- 
ute touchdown as good as Army's — a 
fitting replacement for the Corncll-Penn- 
sylvania Thanksgiving Day game of so 
many years. . . 

CHECK, MATE 

In the swirl of news about Bobby Fisch- 
er's smashing victory in Argentina (SI. 
Nov. 8). not much was said about Rus- 
sia's Boris Spassky, who will defend his 
world chess championship against Fisch- 
er next year. Spassky, 34, is handsome, 
gregarious and talkative. He knows 
Fischer — he played and beat him a year 
or so ago— and likes him. “I understand 
him,” Spassky says. “I know what he 
went through when he temporarily with- 
drew from chess.” 

Spassky, a mod dresser for staid Rus- 


sia. lives in a comfortable two-room 
apartment in a VIP building in Mos- 
cow with his second wife and their small 
son. He drives a car he bought with 
money he won at a tournament in Cal- 
ifornia in 1966. plays bridge, is a gifted 
mimic and likes to make fun of himself. 
He has a serious side. too. He was out- 
spokenly critical of the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and escaped 
serious trouble apparently because of the 
fool's freedom chess masters in Russia 
traditionally enjoy. 

Soviet experts generally feel that Spas- 
sky and Fischer arc evenly matched, 
though one Russian authority says flat- 
ly that Spassky will lose because “he is 
lazy." 

“I am lazy,” Spassky says. “I don't 
take months to prepare for a tournament, 
the way the old chess masters did. But I 
make up for it by working much harder 
while the game is in progress. My real 
incentive when I sit down to play is the 
confidence I have that I will win." 

AIRTIGHT 

In its six games this year, California's 
Rialto Junior High was undefeated, un- 
tied and unscorcd on. But wait, there is 
more. In the six games. Rialto's defen- 
sive team gave up a total of eight yards. 
That averages out to 1.3 yards a game. 

And everybody talks about Nebras- 
ka's defense. 

HOME IN INDIANA 

The city of Indianapolis went Christmas 
shopping recently, saw a tennis stadium 
it liked in Cleveland and decided to buy 
it and have it shipped the 300 miles 
home — 6,300 scats, press box, fencing 
and all. 

Cleveland's tennis facility, site of 
three Davis Cup Challenge Rounds 
and three Wightman C up events, had 
to be sold because it was located on 
much-needed school-board property. In- 
dianapolis was able to pick up a real 
bargain— a like-new seven-year-old sta- 
dium at one-third the cost of building 
a new one. 

When it is put back together on In- 
dianapolis’ north side, the stadium 
will form the core of a S750.000 ten- 
nis complex planned for completion in 
time for next August's U.S. Clay Court 
Open. It will scat 8,000, have lights 
and be second only to Forest Hills in 
size and style. The new stadium will 
be surrounded by field courts to 


accommodate large tournaments, but 
unlike privately owned Forest Hills it 
will be strictly a public facility. 

Stan Mallcss, secretary of the USLTA 
and chairman of the U.S. Clay Court 
tournament the last three years, hopes 
to snare the Davis and Wightman Gups, 
too. and he envisions a series of wom- 
en's matches with a country “other than 
Great Britain,” presumably Australia. 

“Our biggest job will be dismantling 
this thing in Cleveland, moving it and 
then reassembling it here in Indianap- 
olis." Malless said. “It's happened so 
quickly, we have what you might call in- 
stant stadium.” 

SEMANTICS 

I ike “great," "classic" is a word badly 
overused in sport. Properly, it is a "work 
of the highest order." a truly superior 
game, for instance. Or it can justly be 
applied to a famous traditional event. 
But nowadays every other golf tourna- 
ment is a "classic." and a basketball get- 
together that isn't a festival of some sort 
is classic, too. 

Perhaps the trouble comes from 
sports' close association with the cloth- 
i ng industry, w hich likes to refer to a clas- 
sic suit. But a classic suit is nothing 
special: it is really something stundard, 
even ordinary. 

Don't tell sports promoters that. How 
would you like it if people went around 
calling your basketball tournament the 
Mountaineer, Cornhusker, Sunbowl, 
Bayou, Kentucky, Marshall. Jayhawk. 
Cowboy. Cable Car, Queen City or Sun- 
shine Ordinary? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gary Hammond. SMU's senior quar- 
terback. after his final game: "You start 
out in college worrying about growing 
up, and when you finish you're wor- 
rying about grow ing old." 

• Frank McGuire. South Carolina bas- 
ketball coach: “The Cable Car Classic 
takes us to San Francisco. We've al- 
ready chartered two jets for the trip. 
Our kids get to the West Coast, to Chi- 
cago twice, to Texas, to New York and 
to Las Vegas. I'm not running a bas- 
ketball show. I've got a geography class." 

• Bob Cousy, Cincinnati Royal coach, 

on the sparse crowd of 2,379 that showed 
up for a recent Cincinnati game in Bal- 
timore: "I looked around and saw a 
small crowd. I thought we were playing 
at home." *no 
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WE NEVER HAVE TO GO TOO FAR to get 
our Christmas tree. The woods around Jack Daniel’s 
Hollow arc filled with them. We hope chat you 
won’t have to go co too much crouble getting 
ready for the holidays cither. So you can sit back 
and truly enjoy this happiest of all seasons. 
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LOOK WHAT’S AFOOT 


G reg Landry (left) is a quarterback 
with a strange fixation. He thinks 
he is Jimmy Brown. At least it seemed 
strange to the pros when he came to 
the Detroit Lions from the University 
of Massachusetts a few years ago and 
started running for 76 yards on quar- 
terback draws and making NFL line- 
backers wish he would fall on his Wish- 
bone. Now they’re not so sure. Greg 
Landry may have something after ail. 

What he probably has is the pro of- 
fense of the future, only he has it 
right now. Going into last weekend’s 
game, Landry was the 13th best rush- 
er in the NFC with 455 yards, and 
his 7.6-yard average per carry was the 
best in the entire league, better than 
Larry Csonka's. better than Willie El- 
lison's. who set an alltimc single-game 
record of 247 yards Sunday. Speaking 
of Sunday, in the Lions’ 23-20 loss to 
Philadelphia, Landry scored two touch- 
downs while running the ball seven 
times for 42 yards and completed 14 
of 23 passes for 230 yards. 

It is this remarkable blend of hand 
and foot that makes Landry something 
special, the harbinger of things to come 
in pro football, the doomsayer of the 
last days of the dropback passer. 

Coincidentally, two of the best of the 
dropbacks — or. as we may soon be call- 
ing them, throwbacks — Joe Namath and 
Bart Starr ( pages 20-21 ), returned to ac- 
tion a couple of weeks ago, and Johnny 
Unitas, perhaps the best, started for the 
second time this season and was his old, 
archetypical self as the Colts beat the 
Raiders 37-14. But they may be among 
the last survivors of a breed that could go 
the way of the 325-pound middle guard. 

"You are going to see a lot of big, run- 
ning quarterbacks in the next few years," 
says Joe Schmidt, the head coach of the 


Now it's a pro quarterback, of all 
things. Detroit's Greg Landry runs so 
well he has the entire NFL dropping 
back to contemplate the options 

by TEX MAULE 

Lions. "The Wishbone is developing 
them, so there will be a supply. And a 
running quarterback really puts a load 
on the defense.” 

Schmidt has even installed option 
plays — the heart of the old split-T for- 
mation, the granddaddy of the Wish- 
bone — to take advantage of Landry’s 
running ability. While such quarterbacks 
as Roger Staubach and Fran Tarkenton 
are noted for their running, they arc es- 
sentially scramblers — that is, they run 
when their receivers arc covered or to 
elude a fierce pass rush. Landry, on the 
other hand, usually runs by design, call- 
ing his own number on the quarterback 
draw or going wide on the option, and 
with signal success. 

The Lions are probably the only NFL 
team to use the option. "Steve Owens 
really makes it go," says Landry. "He 
keeps the defense honest on the inside. 
He freezes the linebackers when he fakes 
up the middle. Then when I swing out, 
I can cither keep the ball or pitch out 
to Altic Taylor. It puts a terrific burden 
on the linebackers." 

Wayne Walker, the veteran corner 
linebacker for the Lions, defended 
against the split T in college and knows 
as much about the option as anyone, 
but that is not enough. "There isn’t any 
real answer to it yet," he says. “Es- 
pecially when you have a quarterback 
who runs as well as Greg. It’s a very dis- 
heartening thing for the defense." 

The threat Landry poses actually tran- 


scends his ability to run. When he drops 
back to pass, he is far more than a pass- 
ing threat, like Starr and Namath. for 
there is always the strong possibility that 
he will run. 

"I was too anxious to run last year," 
he says. "Then Mike Lucci, our middle 
linebacker, pointed something out to me. 
I’d drop back, look for the primary re- 
ceiver, then run. Lucci told me to wait, 
look for another receiver, then run. The 
longer I wait, the deeper the linebackers 
go with the receivers and the more room 
I have to run in. I’ve broken some long 
ones this year doing that." 

"A running quarterback like Landry 
demoralizes a defense." Walker says. 
"Say it’s third and six and he drops 
back to pass and your coverage is per- 
fect. He tucks the ball away and runs 
for eight and the first down. Now you 
have done everything right, no one 

continued 


halfback Taylor spectates as Landry scores. 
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missed an assignment and still they got 
the first down. So after a while you start 
making adjustments and the adjustments 
leave gaps in the defense and he takes 
advantage of the gaps." 

Chuck Knox, coach of the Lion of- 
fensive line, points out another benefit 
of having a running quarterback. "The 
defensive lines are so big and so quick 
now that a lot of clubs have to keep 
their running backs in to help protect 
the passer." he says. "That means you’re 
only sending out three receivers into zone 
coverage, and they stand very little 
chance of getting open. But with Greg, 
the rush is inhibited by the chance he 
will run. so we can release our running 
backs into the passing patterns." 

As of this year, the Cowboys, with 
Staubach. and the Saints, with Archie 
Manning, could utilize the option and 
the quarterback draw, but Manning has 
been injured much of the season and Dal- 
las Coach Tom Landry, although an in- 
novator in many respects, strongly dis- 
approves of running quarterbacks. 


"I like to run," Greg Landry says. 
"When I came up. Coach Schmidt used 
to tell me to stay in the pocket. 1 re- 
member in one game last year I ran 
four or five times and when the game 
was over, he said, 'Greg, I told you not 
to run so much.’ ’I know. Coach.' I 
said. 'I’m sorry.' He looked at me for a 
minute, then he said, ‘If you keep it up, 
we'll do something to stop it.' " 

The following week, despite Schmidt's 
warning, Landry ran seven times and 
gained 77 yards. After the game, which 
the Lions won, Schmidt cornered him. 
"I said, 'I didn’t mean to run. Coach,' " 
says Landry. "He said, ‘You remember 
what I said last week?’ I nodded, fig- 
uring he was going to get on me again, 
but he just grinned and said. 'Well, for- 
get it. Run whenever you want to.' " 
When he was an All-Conference quar- 
terback at Massachusetts. Landry ran 
about as often as he threw the ball. His 
indoctrination into the complexity of at- 
tacking a pro defense came when he 
played for the College All-Stars against 


the Packers in 1968. and his coach in 
that game was one of the nonrunningest 
quarterbacks in the history of pro foot- 
ball, Norman Van Brocklin. now the At- 
lanta coach. 

Van Brocklin, however, did not try 
to inhibit Landry, a big youngster who 
looks so much like Gomcr Pyle that the 
Lions have nicknamed him Gomer — to 
his disgust. He is remarkably sclf-con- 
fident for a 24-ycar-old in his fourth sea- 
son. a quality he may have picked up 
from Van Brocklin. who exudes it. 

"I remember one thing about that All- 
Star Game," says Landry. "I hit Char- 
lie Sanders between two defensive backs 
and I had to drill the ball low. so there 
wouldn't be any chance of an intercep- 
tion. When I came to the sidelines after 
we had to punt. Van Brocklin patted 
me on the back. ‘Hell of a pass, kid,’ 
he told me. ‘There's only one other quar- 
terback I know who could have com- 
pleted that pass.’ ‘Who's that?' I said. 
'You're looking at him,' he said." 

Landry, of course, has a good arm as 


THE RETURN OF A COUPLE OF OLD STICKS-IN-THE-POCKET 



Namath and Bwbank commune in practice. 

I t was almost like old times last week for 
a pair of ex-Alabama quarterbacks, Jo- 
seph William Namath of the Jets and Bryan 
Bartlett Starr of the Packers. Both were re- 
turning to play after injury and surgery, 
but there ends all similarity between Sw ing- 
er and Straight Arrow. 

Namath's heroics started (and ended) a 
week ago Sunday against the 49ers in Shea 
Stadium. As the Jets' pro tern quarterback. 
Bob Davis, lay writhing with a sprained 
ankle midway in the second quarter, the 


packed stands exploded because the fans 
knew Namath would now have to play. 
"There was this great feeling of the whole 
stadium just swelling with emotion," said 
John Dockery, Jet corncrback, sometime 
flanker, last-string quarterback and Harvard 
"66. "The aura and the frenzy that accom- 
pany him still make me marvel." Another 
Jet was said to be so overwhelmed that he 
started to stand at attention in the huddle. 

OIT target with his first two passes, Na- 


Namath looks to get lucky on plane to Dallas. 



math made the fans marvel as he led the 
Jets, behind 17-0, to near victory by throw- 
ing for three touchdowns, Although thc49crs 
ultimately won 24-21, the crowd stood and 
roared. Just wait till Joe took on the Cow- 
boys Saturday in Texas. 

In practice last week Namath acted his 
old self, alternately charming and arrogant. 
He spoke only to favored reporters, boy- 
cotting others because of stories dating back 
to the Bachelors III scandal. OIT the field, 
among his teammates, he was loose. On 
the field, he was stiff and had no zip on the 
ball because of an elbow bruise suffered in 
the 49cr game. He tried to throw the same 
pass to Don Maynard seven times and rue- 
fully admitted, "I missed him seven times." 

Namath would have needed every bit of his 
old zip against the Cowboys, who stunned 
the Jets before Joe got his hands on the ball. 
Rookie Isaac Thomas ran back the opening 
kickoff 101 yards fora touchdown, and after 
less than 12 minutes Dallas led 28 0. one of 
the touchdow ns being set up by an intercep- 
tion of a Namath pass, aimed once again at 
Maynard. Namath passed five times with 
only one completion, and Coach Wccb Ew- 
bank decided he had had enough. " We're not 
going to throw anyone to the wolves," Ew- 
bank explained. Namath allowed. "He 
didn't get any argument out of me." 

Despite the Cowboys' crushing 52 10 w in. 
a horde of fans passed up the home-town 
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well as two good legs; as of Sunday’s 
game, he was the second-leading passer 
in the NFC. He is also the sneakiest 
pro quarterback ever, a distinction he 
gained last season against the Packers. 
“We were way ahead of Green Bay." 
he says. “We had the ball on our own 1 3- 
yard line and I was just trying to run 
out the clock. I had called a quick toss 
to the right in the huddle, but when I 
got to the line of scrimmage I saw Jim 
Carter, playing middle linebacker, mov- 
ing over to his left to stop the play. So 
I thought to myself, 'What the heck, 
why not gamble a little.’ ’* 

Landry called a sneak, whipped 
through a wide hole in the Packer line, 
shrugged off two tackles and was away. 

“I chugged 76 yards," he says. “The 
last 10 yards I heard this guy on my 
shoulder and I knew he was thinking, 
•Why doesn't he hurry up and get this 
over with!’ We fell down together from 
exhaustion on the Green Bay 1 1 .'* 

Like many a defensive lineman, Lan- 
dry stands in awe of Tarkenton. the 



Unlucky Namath broods on bench In Dallas. 


Giant water bug. “I could never run 
around from sideline to sideline the way 
Fran does.” he says. “In the first place. 
I’d probably run out of breath and in 
the second place, I'm not as quick as he 
is and I don't think 1 could get away 

with it." 

When Landry runs, he runs forward, 
but he is not too fond of running up 
the middle, despite his success with the 
sneak. "You don’t know where the trou- 
ble is coming from when you go up the 
middle." he says. “The coaches want 
me to run along the sidelines so that I 
know where it’s coming from, and 1 can 
get out of bounds if I have to. I’m not 
going to run over anyone and I don’t 
have really exceptional speed, but I have 
broken some long gains because the de- 
fense has to respect the threat of Owens 
up the middle and that opens some pret- 
ty big gaps for me. 

"John Brodie taught me one big les- 
son." he says. "1 used to hear the crowd 
when they booed me and they would 
when I was having a bad day. It would 


heroes to crowd around the Jet bus. They 
had only one cry: “Joe! Joe! Joe!" 

By contrast, Starr's return to the Packers 
a week ago Sunday against New Orleans 
was undistinguished (eight out of 17 for 
166 yards and one interception in a 29-21 
loss), but it had the overtones of old-fash- 
ioned sentiment, like a Lawrence Welk wait/. 
Almost forgetting, or so it seemed, the hon- 
ors and acclaim of years past, Starr w as gen- 
uinely moved at having been named “tri- 
captain" along with Willie Wood and Gale 
Gillingham— by Coach Dan Devine. "I ap- 
preciate the gesture," said Starr. “That did 
touch me deeply. I'd often felt I could make 
a contribution in that line, but nobody ever 
offered me a chance, although I want to 
say I feel we had outstanding leadership all 
through those years. It touched me any- 
way. and it made me want to do as much 
as I could for this team." 

For Starr, now 37, coming back is not 
easy. In and out with injuries since 1968, 
he underwent surgery last July on a biceps 
tendon in his throwing arm, and three weeks 
later he needed additional surgery to seal a 
leaking artery in the arm. 

Starr is not yet as strong as he would 
like to be— in last Sunday's 16-16 tic with 
St. Louis he completed two of five for 31 
yards and had two interceptions before being 
replaced— and his future is of concern to De- 
vine. Rookie Scott Hunter (still another ex- 


gel to me and I’d do things like throw- 
ing a bomb when l shouldn't or cutting 
down on my passing if I’d had a few in- 
completions in a row. But John told me 
how the fans in San Francisco used to 
get on him. He said you have to shut 
out the crowd noise, cheers or boos, 
and that when you learn to do that, 
you've got it made. Well, I’ve learned 
to do it now and I don't even hear the 
crowd anymore." 

Fortunately. Landry has heard very 
few boos this season; he is playing out his 
option and he feels that his performance 
so far has buttressed his demands for 
more money. "I was just about to sign 
when the freeze came on," he says. “At 
first I was upset but now I think that it has 
worked to my advantage. Before this sea- 
son 1 hadn’t proved I had the ability to 
lead the team, and they said I lacked ex- 
perience. Now that I've shown what I 
can do I don’t think we’ll have any trou- 
ble reaching an agreement." 

No matter what they pay Landry, the 
Lions will get a run for their money. 


Alabaman) has averaged an interception 
every eight passes, and Starr's late-season 
performance will determine what Devine will 
do with the Packers' two upcoming first- 
round draft choices. Must he seek another 
quarterback? Devine quickly comments, “I 
wouldn't want Bart to think he was just in 
there as a guinea pig, to see what he can 
do, because that isn’t true." 

Well, not quite. 

— Robert H. Boyle 



Starr communes with young fans In St. Louis- 
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THE $40 MILLION BODY SHUFFLE 

Beginning in November, baseball got smart. Shooting at last for a big-league image, the general managers 
riffled the deck and in a blaze of publicity sent players flying every which way by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


H is name is Frank Robinson and he 
runs like a man whose feet hurt all 
the time. He wears uniform number 20 
and has hit at least one home run in 26 
different ball parks since first arriving 
in the major leagues during the spring 
of 1956. Robinson has a habit of look- 
ing over his right shoulder almost all 
the time, and maybe he has his reasons. 
Pennants, it seems, have a way of fol- 
lowing Frank Robinson around. Last 
week at the major league baseball meet- 
ings in Phoenix, Ariz. Robinson's name 
was the biggest among the 53 moved 
from one team to another in the most 
spectacular trading explosion baseball 
has ever known. 

To the fan the week-long meetings 
were a dream come true — a seemingly 
impossible return to those hours spent 
arguing with the kid down the street 
over bubble-gum cards. Would you trade 


a Gaylord Perry for a Sam McDowell? 
Ken Holtzman for Rick Monday? Stan 
Bahnscn for Rich McKinney? And 
would you ever, really ever, give up a 
Lee May if you were lucky enough to 
have one in the first place? 

At a conservative estimate the talent 
traded would be worth some S40 mil- 
lion if there were such a thing as an 
open market for buying players. And 
the trading is not expected to end. In 
baseball, maneuvers beget maneuvers. 
There also is the publicity. So much has 
been generated by the trades already 
made that pressure is mounting on those 
clubs that have not yet gotten into the 
act to do so soon before they get left 
out for good. The image of dullness is 
one that every team in this era of compe- 
tition with other sports is striving des- 
perately to avoid. Want a Ron Santo, 
an Andy Messcrsmith, an Orlando Cc- 


peda, a Jim Frcgosi? Whatcha got to 
give? Whatcha got to lose? 

The Great S40 Million Body Shuffle 
came as a result of several related fac- 
tors. the most obvious of which was the 
near absence of pennant races in any of 
the four divisions last year. The only 
real competition — between the Dodgers 
and the Giants — did not come about 
until September, and then it was too 
late to make up the money that apa- 
thetic non-customers neglected to spend 
in June, July and August. Now money 
is tight again, just when the clubs must 
begin to sell their 1972 season tickets. 
The third factor, however, might be the 
most important of all. Following three 
expansions in eight years, talent is thin 
in both leagues. Most of the teams sim- 
ply arc unable to supply their needs from 
their own farm systems. Practically no- 
body has a surplus of young, able per- 
formers coming up. 

Although the major announcements 
of trades came from the F.xecutive House 
in Scottsdale and the Arizona Biltmorc 
Hotel in nearby Phoenix, the ground- 
work for many of them was done a month 
before at the Ponte Vedra Club, a lush 
resort 22 miles east of Jacksonville, Fla. 
From Nov. 1 to 3 the major league gen- 
eral managers met there to go over some 
of the problems facing all of them: what 
to do about 1972 salaries vis-4-vis the 
current wage-price freeze, the possible 
trading of draft rights (as practiced in 
pro football and basketball) and other 
administrative matters. During the dis- 
cussions a curious— for baseball— sub- 
ject arose almost extemporaneously, and 
it refused to fade away. Why not, the 
GMs asked themselves, use the upcom- 
ing annual meetings as a positive force? 

Extraordinary. In recent years the 
meetings had generated either no pub- 
licity at all or bad publicity. For ex- 
ample. three years ago. just as everyone 
was getting ready to check out of the 
Sheraton-Palace in San Francisco, the 
owners decided to fire Commissioner 



Richie Allen, late of the Dodgers, swung off to Chicago, hfs fourth city In four years. 


William Eckert even though they had 
nobody to replace him. Result: sour taste 
all around. For other examples, almost 
every year committees have arrived at 
the meetings ready to pluck a franchise 
from one city and put it down in an- 
other. More sour tastes. For many of 
the game's more conservative members, 
the meetings had become just another 
place to get together and tell each other 
how much they liked the President 
and Mrs. Lincoln, too. 

At Ponte Vedra the general managers 
hit on a plan that for a change might ac- 
tually do them good. Recognizing that 
they had something on the order of a vol- 
cano in all their trades— rumored, con- 
summated or still to be dreamed up — 
they agreed to hold back as many of 
the deals as they could until they got to 
Arizona and perhaps could profit by in- 
telligent management of their news. 

They succeeded remarkably, missing 
only the big swap between the Boston 
Red Sox and the Milwaukee Brewers 
that sent Jim Lonborg, George Scott 
and Billy Conigliaro to the Midwest for 
Pitcher Marty Pattin and Tommy Har- 
per. and that had been announced three 
weeks before Ponte Vedra. From that 
time until the Arizona meetings only mi- 
nor trades and roster shifts were released. 

But when the real meetings opened 
in Arizona things happened swiftly 
and — good for the little 'ol image — dra- 
matically. At 1 1 :45 a.m. of the first day. 
Chicago and Oakland announced that 
henceforth Pitcher Ken Holtzman would 
be playing for the A's and Outfielder 
Rick Monday for the Cubs. Although 
the trade certainly could not be con- 
sidered earth-shattering, it was interest- 
ing because Holtzman had won 43 games 
for the Cubs since 1969 and had thrown 
two no-hitters. Monday, the first player 
selected in baseball’s original free-agent 
draft back in 196S, was still an enigma 
after six years. He seemed capable of hav- 
ing big seasons, but he never did. Maybe 
Leo Durocher will light a fire under him. 

Shortly afterward. Bob Howsam, gen- 
eral manager of the Reds, and Spec Rich- 
ardson of the Astros revealed that 
they were moving eight bodies between 
Cincinnati's Riverfront Stadium and 
the Houston Astrodome. And what 
bodies they were. The Reds gave up 
Lee May, a power-hitting (39 homers 
in 1971 after missing the first month 


of the season) first baseman, and Tom- 
my Helms, the top fielding second base- 
man in the National League for the 
past two years, for Joe Morgan, Jack 
Billingham. Denis Menke. Cesar Gc- 
ronimo and Ed Armbristcr. 

“When the announcement was made,'* 
Howsam said later. “I heard one re- 
porter say. 'Now there is a trade!' I 
think that when we began talking our 
big trade it started everybody in base- 
ball thinking, 'Heck, if they are willing 
to make one like that to try and help 
themselves, what are we waiting for?' " 

Immediately after the announcement, 
general managers who had not already 
revealed their own trades or were still 
wondering whether to go through with 
them were seen busily talking to one an- 
other and scurrying between conversa- 
tions and telephones. The body shuffle 
was twitching in earnest, and by the end 
of the week so many players had been 
moved that not a single soul seemed to 
know who was with whom, or whom 
was with who, or even where. 

Some GMs were a delight to observe. 
Bing Devine of the Cardinals, sometimes 
tagged a near-compulsive trader, moved 
up and down the corridor of the Ari- 
zona Biltmorc attempting to get some- 
thing going and apparently failing. Paul 
Richards of the Braves slumped deeper 
and deeper in his chair as he realized, 
with undisguised frustration, that people 
were not exactly jumping to take his play- 
ers. Bob Schcfflng of the Mets and Harry 
Dalton of the Angels moved around try- 
ing, trying and still not succeeding. Soon 
they had used up all the old cliches: 
“Sometimes the best trades are those 
you don't make": “If their players arc 
all that good why did they finish fifth 
last year?" 

The deals involving the biggest names 
of all came, in the end. from the Los An- 
geles Dodgers, who got Relief Pitcher 
Pete Richcrt along with Robinson from 
Baltimore and sent Richie Allen to the 
Chicago White Sox for Pitcher Tommy 
John. 

No sooner had the Dodgers acquired 
Robinson than four clubs went pounding 
on their door trying to spirit him away. 
The Dodgers were having none of that. 
Frank Robinson was theirs to keep, at 
least for a while. The mathematics of the 
trade explain why. Baltimore, which re- 
ceived some good young players from 
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Frank Robinson, sliding homo to win sixth 

game of the ‘71 Series, now calls L.A. home. 

Los Angeles, has a lot of skilled young 
outfielders ready for the majors and Rob- 
inson's SI 30.000 salary was high for a 
franchise that has to struggle to reach a 
million in attendance even in winning 
years. The Dodgers, meanwhile, had 
made S50.000 when two of their minor 
league players were drafted, and they di- 
vested themselves of a SI 05.000 salary 
when they shunted Allen to Chicago. 
Also Tom Haller, sold to the Tigers for 
S50.000, would no longer be drawing his 
estimated S55.000 salary. The Dodgers, 
in other words, may show as high a profit 
as SI 50, 000— and they still have Frank 
Robinson. 

Almost every trade could be rational- 
ized in similar terms, but mere dollars 
and cents is not the main point. Base- 
ball is riding something almost as big 
as the eruption of Krakatoa, and it is 
laughing all the time. *nd 
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GETTING UP 
AND GOING AFTER 
A TITLE 


Old pro Bill Sharman, the new coach, keys his program 
to plenty of training and, sure enough, the breakaway 
Lakers are out to prove that practice makes perfect 

by PETER CARRY 
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I t was summer in Los Angeles, the sea- 
son when the bad air always hangs 
heavy over the freeways and swimming 
pools, and the Lakers usually hire an- 
other new coach. Their latest choice. Bill 
Sharman, was explaining his system of 
game-day workouts to Guard Gail 
Goodrich (see cover). 

"On the road," said Sharman. "I like 
to take the team out to the arena about 
10:30 in the morning and just run 
through some of the things we plan to 
do that night.” 

"It sounds reasonable." answered 
Goodrich. 

"Then about 10:45 we’ll loosen up 
with a few exercises and shoot some bas- 
kets," Sharman continued. 

“Nothing wrong with that," replied 
Goodrich. 

"What do you do at 1 1?" inquired a 
bystander. 

Goodrich, a quick learner, beat his 
coach to the answer. "1 know." he said. 
"Then we all go back to the hotel and 
wake up Wilt." 

In Los Angeles. NBA championships arc 
like the smogbound San Gabriel Moun- 
tains northeast of the city: they are al- 
ways close at hand but no Angeleno 
has ever seen one. This curious disap- 
pearing act has Jed the Lakers lo try 
some strange things in recent years. But 
none of them was seemingly more bi- 
zarre than hiring Sharman— a precise 
organizer, avid practiccr and hugely suc- 
cessful leader of other pro teams — to 
coach that noted insomniac and reluctant 
exerciser. Wilt Chamberlain. 

The w idcly predicted clash of person- 
alities was expected to jolt Los Angeles 
like another tremor along the San An- 
dreas Fault, creating so fierce a ruckus 
that the Lakers, who already looked a 
bit worn from old age and injuries, might 
fail to make the playoffs for the first 
time since they came to Southern Cal- 

tie shoots fewer goats. Stitt misses fouls — 
but Witt is now rebounding better than ever. 


ifornia 1 1 seasons ago. The forecast was 
correct, in a way, but badly misguided. 
The Lakers can indeed be found amid a 
swirl of mayhem— but this time they are 
inflicting it right and left on the rest of 
the NBA. 

With three victories last week, Los An- 
geles increased its string of consecutive 
wins to 17 games, just three shy of the 
record streak compiled last season by 
the Milwaukee Bucks. During the run 
the Lakers not only throttled lesser teams 
by an average of 1 5.6 points but also de- 
feated the Bucks once and their strong 
Pacific Division rivals, Seattle and Gold- 
en State, four times. By remaining un- 
beaten through November they became 
the first NBA team ever to go across a 
calendar month without a loss. Now 
there is no longer the question of w heth- 
er they w ill make the playoffs— they have 
a six-game division lead and (he best 
record (23-3) in the pros. 

The Lakers have attained this sudden 
eminence by scuttling some assumptions 
that haxe been held about them in re- 
cent seasons. Many of them involve 
( hambcrlain. It was said that he re- 
sisted coaching more intractably than 
ever and that he was already over the 
hill— yet pacing himself so gently that 
it appeared he intended to play until he 
turned 45. Another assumption « as that 
the Lakers were too old, too scarred by 
injuries and that they simply did not 
have the proper personnel to play a fast- 
break offense. 

When C hambcrlain joined Jerry West 
and Elgin Baylor in Los Angeles three 
years ago. the Lakers were immediately 
declared invincible. Once they began 
playing together they proved decidedly 
otherwise, twice losing in the playoff 
finals and last year falling 4-1 to Mil- 
waukee in the conference finals. Al- 
though West and Bay lor, not Chamber- 
lain. were the superstars who had never 
won a championship during their ca- 
reers. Wilt received most of the blame 
for the team’s shortcomings. Members 
of the Lakers gave him harsh nicknames 


such as Big Musty and The Load and 
he was accused of being everything from 
lethargic to lame-brained. Rumors said 
Wilt would soon be traded and then 
other rumors claimed that no team want- 
ed to deal for him. Still, during his three 
seasons with Los Angeles. Chamberlain 
twice led the league in rebounding and 
once returned from a serious knee in- 
jury far faster than expected in order to 
perform in the playoffs. 

Over his 12-year career ( hambcrlain 
has been caught in more dilferent poses 
than Twiggy . There has been the Shoot- 
ing. 50-Points-a-Game Wilt and the Pass- 
ing. Assists Champion Wilt. There has 
been the High-Post Wilt and the Low- 
Post Wilt, not to mention numerous New 
Wilts and always the Old Wilt. There 
have been Coachablc Wilts and Stubborn 
Wilts. F'cw men have been as frequently 
analyzed in public by amateur psychol- 
ogists. But no matter how many times 
he has been peeled like a grape, there 
has remained one constant Chamberlain: 
the Strong. Rebounding and Defense 
Wilt. That role, to the almost complete 
exclusion of all others, is the one ( ham- 
bcrlain now performs for Los Angeles. 
He is sixth in scoring on the Lakers 
with 12.6 points a game, barely over a 
third of his career average. He has tak- 
en only nine shots a game anti ranks 
third on the team in assists. Even his 
foul shooting is worse than ever, as un- 
likely as that may sound he has con- 
verted but 31', of his free throws. 
Despite all this. ( hambcrlain is (he most 
important player in the Laker revival. 
He easily leads the NBA in rebounding 
and he blocked 28 shots in three re- 
cent victories over Seattle, Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

It is as if Wilt has finally caught up 
with his old nemesis. Bill Russell. Nev- 
er before has he played more in the Rus- 
sell style and, because of it. never be- 
fore have the Lakers executed the fast 
break us well us they have this seuson. 

This, of course, is no mere happen- 
stance. Sharman played with Russell and 
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GETTING UP continued 


also with two of the finest runners and 
gunners the Celtics ever had. Bob Cousy 
and Sam Jones. Sharman was quite a 
gunner himself and his assistant, K. C. 
Jones, was Boston's best defensive guard. 
Since first becoming a pro coach in 1961 . 
Sharman has directed a succession of 
successful running teams. His Cleveland 
Pipers in the defunct American Basket- 
ball League won the only championship 
the ABL ever awarded. He later led the 
San Francisco Warriors to the NBA 
playoff finals and then moved to the 
ABA where he built the Utah Stars into 
league champions. 

The fast break is Shannan's favorite 
mode of attack, but his deepest obses- 
sion is with pregame preparation. In ad- 
dition to what he likes to call “the morn- 
ing meeting" on game days, there are 
chalk-talks and calisthenics in the lock- 
er room immediately before games and 
strenuous two-hour practices on days 
when no game is scheduled. Sharman 
will rearrange travel plans, blow rev- 
eille at odd hours of the morning and 
even call a workout in an antiquated 
gym and unlit arena as he did in Phil- 
adelphia last week in order to give his 
players practice enough to suit him. 

It is that morning meeting, however, 
that has proven so nettlesomc to some 
players. This is part icularly true for start- 
ers like Rick Barry, when he was with 
San Francisco, who figured if he was to 
play 40 minutes that night he should be 
resting during the day. Yet the game- 
day drills are neither tiring nor very time 
consuming. In a 20- to 30-minute period 
Sharman's team does calisthenics — 
mostly loosening and stretching exercis- 
es— runs several leisurely laps, weaves 
through a few full-court layup drills and 
then shoots jumpers and free throws. 

Sharman, who imposed the same reg- 
imen on himself when he was a player, 
insists that the drills stimulate his team 
rather than tiring it out before the game. 
"When guys doze off or mope around 
their room or the lobby, they get so 
logy they may not get sharp until after 
the game is lost," he says. "What I want 
them to do is develop a game-day rou- 
tine. I want them to eat at the same 
time, shoot at the same time and take a 
nap for less than an hour and a half in 
the afternoon. If you sleep more than 
that, it will slow you down. The morn- 
ing meeting also serves as a reminder, it 
gets the players thinking about the game. 
It also familiarizes them with the con- 


ditions they will be playing under, what 
the floor is like and how it feels to shoot 
into the background at the arena. 

“I feel I’ve been exposed to a lot of bas- 
ketball as a pro. I've tried to pick out 
the points that will be effective. I ex- 
plain to the players that I don't intend 
to do things that aren’t very important. 
I don't want to do it for my own sake. 
I’ve got too much else to do. I’ve been 
on both sides and 1 tell the players that 
I’ve got much less free lime than they 
have and I think they believe me." 

There is good reason to doubt that 
the coach really has much sy mpathy for 
player complaints about overwork. Shar- 
man drives himself as hard as anyone, 
a trademark of his extraordinary sports 
career. As a schoolboy he worked his 
way up to the national junior tennis tour- 
nament and at USC he starred in both 
basketball and baseball. He was a rook- 
ie on the Brooklyn Dodger bench the 
day Bobby Thomson hit his famous 
home run in the 1951 National League 
playoff. Sharman gave up baseball to 
join the Celtics and became one of the 
most dangerous shooters in pro history — 
and was named one of the 10 best play- 
ers of the NBA’s first 25 years. Like 
many men who feel their success is large- 
ly self-made, he expects similar effort 
from his players. “These guys are ba- 
sically employed to play basketball,” he 
says. "They are going to put in a lot of 
lime on it." 

Sharman conducts the drills with a de- 
tachment typical of his coaching style. 
He rarely yells— except in the locker 
room after a loss— he almost never 
swears and his body movements have a 
controlled, icy air about them. Even dur- 
ing the emotional peaks of a tight game 
he never gestures wildly. Restricting his 
displays of frustration to a quick shake 
of a fist close in front of his chest or a gen- 
tle clap of his hands, he more resembles 
Evangelist Billy Graham giving a ser- 
mon than he docs his more expressive 
fellow coaches. 

Sharman’s detachment and demands 
have made him unpopular with many 
players and he knows it. "I was not 
hired to win a personality contest," he 
said last year while coaching the Utah 
Stars. "I was hired to win basketball 
games." Although Sharman on social 
occasions is usually nothing short of 
charming with the press and the public, 
a few of the Stars now remember him 
variously as a "cold fish," “tyrant," 


“tactical psycho" and “slave driver.” 

Once, after playing a night game in 
New York. Sharman changed the Stars’ 
travel plans and pul everybody on a 
bus for a two-hour ride to New Jersey 
to make a 7 a.m. flight to Kentucky. 
It was the only way he could get his 
team into Louisville in time for a prac- 
tice before the game. Those predawn 
wake-up calls irked some Stars — but 
that was the only time last season that 
they defeated the Colonels in Kentucky. 
The results arc what count; even the 
most critical of the players he left be- 
hind in Utah will admit that Sharman 
"is a coaching genius." 

Chamberlain has met up with geniuses 
before and he outlasted every one of 
them. In the past coaches have been 
rated on how well they "handled" Wilt, 
but this new relationship with Sharman 
seems more an accommodation by both 
men. Sharman listens to his center’s sug- 
gestions and respects him as an old pro. 
and Chamberlain obeys Sharman’s rules. 
Perhaps more than for any other player 
the morning meetings arc taxing for Wilt, 
who rarely is able to fall asleep until al- 
most dawn and for years has gotten most 
of his rest during daylight hours. Even 
though he has openly disputed the use- 
fulness of the game-day practices, C ham- 
bcrlain has been neither absent nor late 
for any of them, a record for good at- 
tendance he has rarely matched before. 

"I was concerned about my relations 
with Wilt in that I hoped the things I 
thought were important and those he 
thought were important would not 
clash," Sharman says. "Before the sea- 
son 1 met with Wilt, Jerry and Elgin 
and got their suggestions. I respect their 
ideas because they are experienced pro- 
fessionals. The only thing I discussed 
with Wilt that we didn't see eye to eye 
on was the morning practices. I told 
him if I had a choice we wouldn't prac- 
tice at all, but 1 didn't know any other 
way to get things done right. I sincerely 
would like to make an exception for 
him, but I can’t. I’m aware of his sleep- 
ing problem, but we often discuss strat- 
egy for the night’s game at the meetings 
and he has to be in on that. I have told 
him and the rest of the players that any 
time they don't want to exercise all they 
have to do is tell me and they won’t 
have to. But they must still come to the 
morning meeting." 

Even Wilt appreciates the Lakers’ 
quick success under Sharman. With El- 
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Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen 



Unless you were born into 
a Porsche was always something 
that came with success. 

Now there is a Porsche you can 
afford on the way to success. 

In the classic sports car tradi- 
tion, the 914 is a two-seater. 

In our race car tradition, it’s a 
mid-engine. 

Weight distribution is about 
45% up front and 55% in back. 
That and rack-and-pinion steer- 
ing make for a very quick han- 


dling car. 

With the engine in the middle, 
other advantages come to light. 

Tires wear 
better because 
each wheel 
carries almost the same load. 
Brakes work smoother for the 
same reason. 

There are two trunks, 
front and rear. (The re- 
movable fiberglass roof 


omer advantages 

The 


stows away in the rear trunk 
along with a sporting amount of 
luggage.) 

Other standard equipment in- 
cludes a 5-speed gearbox, 4- 
wheel disc brakes and a built-in 
roll bar. 

For a Porsche, the price is 
strictly youth fare. 

But you don’t have to be under 
30 to enjoy it. 

Call 800-243-6000, free in 
Continental United States. In 

~T Conn., 

ioun<» 

6500 for the nearest dealer 
that sells 
, Po r s c h e s 
and Audis. 
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Porsche 1 







GETTING OR ronlinutd 


gin Baylor nudged into rciircmem by 
the Los Angeles management after it 
was determined that his often- injured 
legs had lost their spring and quickness. 
Chamberlain was named the Laker cap- 
lain. Early in the winning streak — which 
began the night young Jim McMillian 
took Elgin's place in the starting lineup - 
Sharman was undecided whether to hold 
a practice the day following a 40-point 
victory over Philadelphia. He polled the 
players. And the players told him to ask 
Chamberlain. "Yes. I think we ought to 
practice" was Wilt's unexpected verdict. 

"I don’t like all this talk about how 
I'm playing only because of Bill Shar- 
man." Chamberlain said last week. ’Tve 
always done what's been necessary on 
any team I've been on. People tend to 
forget that when I was with Philadelphia 
we compiled a great record and I some- 
times took 30 shots a game. Some games 
now I only take five or six. but it's a dif- 
ferent era and a different team. I'm just 
doing what's needed." 

Another long-held assumption has 
been that Chamberlain could not pro- 
vide the maneuver so essential to a fust 
break a good outlet pass. A quick re- 
lease of defensive rebounds is mandatory 
in that style of offense, but it has rarely 
been part of Wilt's game. His previous 
coaches resisted the fast break, preferring 
to move slowly enough so that Cham- 
berlain could set up in the post where 
patterns would evolve around him. "The 
outlet pass was something I had to be 
very conscious of earlier this season," 
Wilt said. "It was a change of style for 
us then, but it has become second na- 
ture now." 

Once Chamberlain releases the ball, 
he almost never touches it again. When 
the Laker fast break succeeds, he usu- 
ally remains standing in the defensive 
area of the court. Even when Los An- 
geles settles into its patterns. Wilt han- 
dles the ball far less frequently than in 
past years, when the Laker offense con- 
sisted mainly of throwing the ball into 
the post, letting Chamberlain wave it 
around in one hand for live or 10 te- 
dious seconds and then throw it back 
outside for West to take a jump shot. 

Los Angeles' new scrambling style also 
has taken shots away from West, who 
was out with a sprained ankle during 
the team's three losses and thus remains 
personally undefeated so far this sea- 
son. Jerry leads the league in assists for 
the first time in his career but no longer 

conttnurd 


Magnavox 
gives 
you less: 

LESS FIDDLING WITH COLOR CONTROLS 

Magnavox Total Automatic Color always 
keeps pictures properly tuned, automatically. 



LESS GREEN OR PURPLE FACES 

Magnavox Tint Preference Selector gives you the color 
you prefer— all the time— with DeluxeTAC. 


TV 


LESS DULL TV SHOWS 

Magnavox new matrix picture tube increases 
brightness & contrast, reduces light reflection. 
The shows come alive in color. 



LESS DECORATING PROBLEMS 

Magnavox has beautifully crafted cabinets to match 
every decor. From Traditional to Modern. 



LESS WORRY ABOUT INVESTING IN COLOR 

Magnavox builds color sets to last. Our 
exacting quality control system is designed 
to assure lasting reliability. 



By giving you less . . . 
Magnavox gives you more 



GETTING UP 


Give the martini drinker 
the secret to the perfect martini. 

Seagram's Extra Dry. 



heads the Los Angeles scorers. Early in 
the season McMillian, then playing as 
Baylor’s substitute, topped the Lakers. 
He has since dropped to third with a 19.5- 
point average, but his 4 1 -point outburst 
last week against Philadelphia led Los 
Angeles from 17 points behind to its 
16th straight win. 

Goodrich, the 6' I" guard whom the 
Lakers call Stumpy, leads the team in 
scoring. By sneaking away for quick lay- 
ups and by taking deft feeds from West 
to pop in his strangc-looking jump 
shot he curls the ball far over his head 
before he fires— he has become the 
NBA’s fourth highest scorer (25.4 points 
a game) even though he still appears 
young enough to be King of the Hop. 

"The running game really helps a 
small man." he says. "Sharnian simply 
told me to shoot the ball off the break 
whenever I fell I had my shot even if 
the other guys weren’t around yet to re- 
bound. He knew that if I did that, pret- 
ty soon the other guys would begin to 
come down the court fast. too. They’d 
know they’d have to hurry to get in on 
the action— and everyone wants to be 
in on the action." 

Goodrich was no longer running 
ahead of the rest of the Lakers when 
they came East last week for one of 
those NBA scheduling atrocities, a two- 
game. three-day. 6.000-mile road trip to 
Boston and Philadelphia. Airport by- 
standers must have wondered if they were 
witnessing the return of the German 
General Stall' from Bcrchtcsgaden. since 
most of the Lakers (excluding Happy 
Hairston in his S2.000 ranch mink ) wear 
the same sort of leather overcoats, fa- 
vored by Erwin Rommel. Inmates at the 
Shcraton-Philadclphia Hotel no doubt 
got a distinctly different impression. In 
the lobby, where a water bed was on dis- 
play. the Lakers were involved in some- 
thing that looked like the Easter Bun- 
ny's slumber party. During the day, when 
the team seemed always on its way to 
practice or just returning, players would 
bounce around the aquatic mattress in 
their Forum blue and gold warmup suits, 
which arc really not blue and gold at 
all. The gold is a brilliant yellow and 
Forum blue is regal purple. It is called 
blue because Laker Owner Jack Kent 
Cooke docs not like the word purple 
(he likes the color, however). Since 
Cooke is the man inside the Forum with 
all the green, he can call purple any- 
thing he wants. 


Seagram Distillers Company. New York, N.Y. 90 Proof, Distilled Dry Cin. Distilled from American Grain. 
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NATURAL MENTHOL... 
not the artificial kind.That’s what 
gives Salem Super Kings 
a taste that’s never harsh or hot. 
You always get an extra long 
taste of Springtime. 
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Do you think the gift of golden 
Galliano is too sentimental? 

Perhaps it is. 

The taste of Galliano is decidedly 
romantic, with overtones of baroque Old 
World richness. 

According to the Italian legend, 


Galliano is distilled from the rays of the 
sun ; so perhaps it would help to describe 
the taste as, simply, golden. 

But the tall bottle of golden Galliano 
makes a splendid gift. It isn't the thought 
that's sentimental. ~ 

It's the gift of gold bohind it. ^ 


GETTING UP ( ( niirweti 


In Boston, Los Angeles* new fust break 
was stymied by the old masters of the run- 
ning game, the Celtics. But then West, 
whose shooting had been slightly ham- 
pered by the aftereffects of last spring’s 
knee operation and two sprained ankles 
early this season, broke loose for his first 
big scoring game of the year with 45 
points. The Lakers won 124-1 10. 

Two nights later in Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles geared up its running game in 
the second half after the 76crs had built 
a wide lead. Trailing 82-65 with 8:24 re- 
maining to play in the third period, Shar- 
man replaced Hairston with 6' 1 1 " Leroy 
Ellis to help Chamberlain with the re- 
bounding. Ellis blocked Philly’s tough 
Bill Bridges off the boards and pulled 
in II rebounds to go with Wilt’s 25 while 
McMillian, Goodrich and West burned 
the 76crs with 15 fast-break baskets in 
the closing 20 minutes. By the end of 
the third quarter Los Angeles had al- 
ready taken the lead and went on to 
win easily 1 31 - 1 16. 

Ellis' role in the victory was indica- 
tion of another Laker strength— depth. 
While competition from the ABA and 
expansion in the NBA has weakened 
most benches, Los Angeles has put to- 
gether a strong one. The Lakers, a team 
that in the past three years tied the 
record for casualties previously held by 
the Demolition Derby, should not be 
caught short again. All of the substitutes, 
except tint-round druftex' Jim Cleamons, 
have been NBA starters in the past and 
most were obtained in waiver deals or 
through transactions in which Los An- 
geles gave second-round draft choices 
and cash to teams hard pressed for mon- 
ey, something the Lakcis have plenty 
of. In the Philadelphia game, for ex- 
ample. another sub. bewigged Elynn 
Robinson, relieved Goodrich late in the 
third period and scored two consecutive 
17' jump shots that brought the Lakers 
from a 93-90 deficit into the lead they 
never relinquished. 

Just before the final bu//cr of the 131 — 
116 victory, Chamberlain picked off a 
loose ball and slammed home a dunk for 
his eighth point of the game he tried 
three field goals in all and Dave Zin- 
koir. the flamboyant Spectrum public- 
address announcer, said simply, * 1 Dipper 
Dunk.” That was a common call when 
Wilt played for Philadelphia not long 
ago, but now that he has awakened to a 
new game in Los Angeles it already has 
the distant ring of nostalgia. end 



The 

quiet one. 


The quieter, the better. 

After dll, when you’re showing 
your slides, you’ve got better things to 
listen to than the slide projector. 

That’s why we’ve made the new 
Kodak Carousel H projectors a lot 
more quiet. Whisper quiet! So you 
can enjoy the showing a lot more. 
Quietly. 

We ve done it by using a much 
more efficient quartz- halogen lamp. 
So the cooling fan can turn slower, 
quieter. 

The quiet ones all go by the name 
of Kodak Carousel H projectors .Your 
photo dealer can give you a show and 
a listen. Prices start at less than $ 80 . 

Kodak makes your pictures count. 

Kodak 
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Price subject to chenge without notice. 




They can still be seen, the Chesapeake canvasbacks. and to watch 
them as they slide, wings flaring, through a lead-gray sky is to 
know why they arc and always have been the most majestic of 
ducks. But their day is gone. Hardly a breath ago, as late as the '40s, 
100 "cans" might decoy at once on the Susquehanna Flats. Rafts 
of 50,000 would cover acre upon acre of water. Now the Flats are 
sterile as a salt lick, and on the great gunning rivers of Maryland's 
Eastern Shore — the Sassafras, the Chester and the Choptank — the 
noble canvasback is counted differently. "Saw seven yesterday." 
"Must have been 20 of them, flew by high." Which means a sport 
has vanished too. Paintings will have to serve. And memories. 


(Paintings by 'tfrancis Solden 
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he canvasback of the 
Atlantic Flyway is not, 
officially, an endangered 
species. He numbers 
about 100,000 now, not 
much more or less than 
he did a decade ago. Hut what is ex- 
tinct. as the daily bag limit on the Ches- 
apeake Bay "can" has fallen from 15 
to 10 to four to two to one. is a sport- 
ing way of life. The canvasback is nos- 
talgia on the wing, and the hunting of 
him, in the grand and proper way, had no 
more hope of survi\ ing the ’50s and ’60s 
than the Pullman car or the live-in maid. 
The times doomed him, as Canada's 
farmers drained his breeding grounds, his 
rivers came up sludge and his flyway 
turned to smokestacks. Unlike the mal- 
lard and Canada goose, the canvasback 
lakes unkindly to the notion of living in 
the backyard of man. His imperiousness 
will be the death of him. 

For as long as half a century the hunt- 
ing of the canvasback on the Susque- 
hanna Flats was the wildfowling coun- 
terpart of salmon fishing on the Rcs- 
ligouchc. The aristocratic practition- 
ers— "my sports," guides used to call 
them— were Morgans and Mellons and 
Wanamakcrs. Gunning was the econom- 
ic salvation of Havre dc Grace, a town 
perched on the south bank of the Sus- 
quehanna where the river's huge mouth 
opens toward the bay. The numbers of 
ducks that came to feed on the wild cel- 
ery grass peculiar to this small region 
were all but beyond belief. Jim Fairing, 
who was probably the best-known guide 
in the area, estimates that in those good 
years 7 million to 8 million ducks moved 
through the Flats. 

The pursuit of the canvasback. then 
as now, involved much effort and ex- 
pense. As late as 1950 Farring used a 55- 
foot inboard cruiser, several small boats, 
2.700 decoys worth about S4 apiece and 
five blinds. To hunt the Chesapeake can- 
vasback in any minimal fashion today 
takes 100 decoys, a SI, 500 blind, a boat 
and the willingness to brawl with some 
of the most severe conditions that sport 
demands of gunners. To weigh this com- 
mitment against a one-bird limit is to 
understand why the sport has vanished. 

The battle for blind sites in the '30s 
and '40s was in itself a duel of endur- 
ance and wits. Licenses were put on sale 
Oct. 15. and days ahead of time the ne’er- 
do-wells at the Harford county scat. Bel 


Air. would be hired to stand in line, the 
locution of the blind desired aflixed to 
their weaving, bobbing hats so that lat- 
er arrivals would know which sites were 
already claimed. 

At that time in Havre dc Grace there 
were 14 decoy makers, each turning out 
as many as 2,000 canvasbacks a season. 
No other decoy was made. In fact, most 
other ducks were spurned by gunners 
as unworthy. The redhead was fine, the 
black duck if he happened close, but 
the blackhead was a so-so thing best 
left to those unfortunates on down the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland w ho thought 
they knew something of hunting but 
were, in truth, plebeians of the sport. So 
seriously did Havre dc Grace take its 
ducking that the uninitiated might eas- 
ily betray himself. A visitor recalls walk- 
ing into a store there in January 1940 
during a drenching rain and remarking, 
"Nice day for ducks." 

“Is not," the shopkeeper said. 
"Northwest wind." 

The canvasback had long been a prized 
quarry, both for the out-of-state mil- 
lionaire and the local gunner, for whom 
the illegal marketing of cans represented 
a meaningful share of his annual in- 
come. A 1910 price list on Baltimore’s 
docks show s a pair of prime canvasbacks 
bringing S7 wholesale (compared to S2 
for a goose). The natives of the Flats, 
like the natives of most areas, were not 
what could be described as conservation- 
conscious. The limit was what you did 
not get caught with, just as it always 
had been, and the indignities of the days 
you froze for nothing — of which there 
were many — were balanced by the times 
you took home, well, some. 

All of which seems less reprehensible 
years later, for it is generally agreed that 
it is not the hunter who has brought 
the canvasback to the brink of nonex- 
istence but our industrial society. Jim 
Farring finally gave up guiding and sold 
his boats, decoys and blinds. But a wa- 
terman forever, he is still on the Flats 
each day. "All last year," he says, "I 
saw 1 75 canvasbacks. That was it." Now 
there is hardly a guide who will bother 
taking clients duck hunting on the Flats. 
And there are only two decoy makers 
left in Havre dc Grace. The best known 
is Madison Mitchell, and he is 70. It is 
apt that he is the town's undertaker, 
too. and he says it is just as well that he 
never got out of the funeral business. 


c&ime to 
Q?ick ip 
the decoys 


though many times in the glory days he 
was sorely tempted. 

Which is not to say that Madison 
Mitchell could not sell every decoy he 
could ever make. Each of them is going 
to end up on a lamp or a bookshelf some- 
where, just as sure as the head is fixed 
on firm with the 30-pcnny nails that mark 
Mitchell’s work. And the fact that lie 
still carves each head by hand with the 
grain running straight and true to the 
bill to make it stand up under rough han- 
dling, and that the keels arc of a special 
design so that the decoy seems to dip 
and feed in choppy water, and that the 
body is solid white pine or western ce- 
dar out of old phone poles instead of 
some junk piece of stock, well, it doesn't 
much matter does it, as long as you 
don’t get careless with the dustrag in 
the den. 

No, the whole thing is gone now, as 
gone as the shotgun shell made out of 
rich red cardboard instead of plastic, as 
gone as the wadding with the chill num- 
bers stenciled on the end that would 
come flying out at every shot and settle 
over the decoys like confetti celebrating 
hits and misses. 

Down on the Eastern Shore they used 
to pray for bitter weather early so the 
Flats would freeze and dri\c the can- 
vasbacks on south. But even when it hap- 
pened, not many hunters ever got to 
know the can quite the way the Flats 
man did. The best of them on the Shore 
today will tell you that you can’t call a 
canvasback. Of course you can. Rack 
in the early ’40s Jim Farring would call 
them right off Senator Millard Tydings" 
decoys half a mile away. He could talk 
to 'em and turn ’em and comfort 'em 
w ith a lovely high-pitched whine, a sound 
unique. And we would sit there, man 
and boy, and smile and wait. He even 
taught me how to do it. Sometimes on 
a winter morning a man feels like try- 
ing out that sound again. But it catches 
in the throat. 

— Ray Cave 
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As director of player personnel, Joe Thomas built the Vikings and the 
Dolphins into powerhouses. How does he do it? Well, if the artichoke 
method doesn't work, try a right cross by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


THIS JOE HAD BETTER BE GOOD 



J oe Thomas made ihc pages of Who's 
Who in America. 37th edition, the 
other day. He received word by mail 
from Chicago, one of the toddling towns 
he has hit a few times — 100 or so— in 
his travels. Joe has hit so many towns 
that once you get to know hint he is as 
reliable as the Mobil Travel Guide for 
recommending motels and places a man 
can go for good lasagna. Joe can also 
tell you about Pocatello, Idaho and 
Natchitoches. La. and other towns that 
do not toddle, and about the limes when 
he traveled for the Minnesota Vikings 
in search of football talent, and the bud- 
get was so thin that to save pennies he 
parked his automobile in a field a long- 
short walk to the airport. After one over- 
night trip that lasted 12 days (when Joe 
is on to a scent he is not one to turn 
back for supplies), he returned to find 
the battery in his car dead. He checked 
under the hood, just to be sure, and 
saw that the battery was not dead after 
all, but that the engine was no longer a 
part of the mechanism. He could sec 
through to the ground. 

That was years ago. Now Joe is in 
Who's Who. which is apt because sep- 
arating the whos from the w horns is what 
Joe has been so successfully doing since 
he gave up coaching pro football play- 
ers in favor of finding them. As their "di- 
rector of player personnel." Joe Thomas 
now docs the shopping for the Miami 
Dolphins, and has since their inception. 
Before that he was the Vikings" first per- 
sonnel director. He shops at colleges and 
universities, large, small and unheard- 
of ("To get to Western Colorado State, 
you drive over the Sawatch Mountains, 
down Interstate 85 and across and up 
on U.S. 50. and on into Gunnison." Joe 
says. "It"s six hard hours from Denver, 
but the scenery is nice"). He shops at 
bowl games, all-star games and common 
everyday practices for the Who who can 
run 40 yards in 4.4 seconds or ram a 
wall hard enough to put a crack in it or 
throw a football through the crack. As 


he did at Minnesota, Thomas has come 
up with the players— Bob Griese. Larry 
Csonka. Jim Kiick, el a/.- who have 
made the Dolphins a championship con- 
tender in a very short time, a snap of 
the fingers compared with the years oth- 
ers have spent in places like Pittsburgh. 

Rattling off the names of star players 
found is sparse testimony to the effort 
expended, but it is usually the only way. 
"Personal directing" is solitary, even 
secretive work, not to be seen on in- 
stant replay. Most personnel directors 
were called scouts until some of them, 
like Thomas, acquired executive powers 
and status, and as a rule they operate 
in the shadows of field houses and in 
the darkness of film rooms. Their job 
tends to sprawl around: they arc a no- 
madic tribe, addicted to rental cars, and 
seem always to be rushing to make an 
Ozark Air Lines flight at 1 1 p.m. Thom- 
as visited 92 schools his first spring on 
the job at Minnesota. 


Once when he was on the prowl for 
the Dolphins he attended a Thursday 
practice at the University of Massachu- 
setts in Amherst. He then watched films 
and visited with the coaches ("The so- 
cial hour is very important. I like to 
have a friend on every staff"). At dawn 
Friday he was on the turnpike to Bos- 
ton. burning rubber to make a morning 
scrimmage at Boston U. That afternoon 
hcdrovcovcr to the Boston College prac- 
tice. At 6 the next morning he was on a 
flight to Syracuse. He watched a morn- 
ing scrimmage there, then hopped a noon 
flight to Buffalo for an afternoon scrim- 
mage at the University of Buffalo. He 
says it wouldn't be so bad if the air- 
ports weren’t always on the side of town 
opposite the campuses. 

Personnel directors, if they are as good 
as Thomas, arc also itinerant psychol- 
ogists. practicing on the fly. They are 
the stars of scenes never seen, like the 
one in the hotel room in Lafayette, Ind. 
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no doubt. Thomas' pri« acquisitions arc 
Jim Kiick tleflh once said to be too fat and 
too slow . and. in a last one. Paul Warlicld. 

in 1961, when Thomas was trying to 
sign Purdue Guard Larry Bowie to a 
Minnesota contract. The war between 
the leagues was on then, and Thomas 
was in competition with the Dallas Tex- 
ans (now Kansas City Chiefs) and Ot- 
tawa of the Canadian League. Ottawa 
doubled Minnesota's offer. Thomas 
countered with prestige. “I sold Bowie 
the security of the established NFL. I 
sold the future. I was very cool about 
it. I told him to go see his coach. Jack 
Mollcnkopf. 'Let Coach Mollcnkopf 
weigh the alternatives for you.' I said. 

"Bowie came back and said, ‘I've 
weighed the alternatives. I'm going to 
Ottawa.' I had overlooked one detail. 
The head coach at Ottawa had been an 
assistant to Mollcnkopf at Purdue. 

"But as I opened the door of the ho- 
tel room to leave. I caught myself. 
'Where the hell are you going? lie's not 
signed yet.' Years ago when I was a 
coach at DePauw I took an insurance 
course. Passed all the exams for F'q- 
uitablc Life. I learned a lot about the 


pulse of a prospeci from that course. 
When to pull back, when to clamp down. 

"I stepped back inside and slammed 
the door and said. ‘Larry, do you know 
why you're not signing with us?' Bowie 
looked surprised. He was a big. well- 
mannered kid and I liked him. I said. 'Be- 
cause you're afraid of the NFL. You're 
afraid you won't be good enough to 
play in the NFL. You're yellow, Larry, 
and I'm glad I found out in time.' 

"Bowie was enraged. I’ve never seen 
such reaction. Tears came to his eyes. 
‘I can. too.’ he said. 'I can play in the 
NFL.' His lists were clenched. He was 
ready to tear into somebody. Me. 

"I said. ‘Well, there's only one way 
to prove it, Larry'- and I took the con- 
tract out of my coat pocket. I always 
have one there, all made out. with the 
person's name, the terms and so forth. 
I never carry a briefcase. Briefcases scare 
people, especially people who are being 
asked to put their name on a line. Bow- 
ie grabbed the pen out of my hand, ac- 
tually jerked it away. He'd been chal- 
lenged, and when people get aroused 
they do things they might not do when 
they're under control. His signature was 
such a mess you could hardly read it." 


Night flights and psychology arc not 
what brought Joe Thomas' name into 
the light and onto the pages of the 37th 
Fdition, of course. What has done that 
is a consistent ability to pick, say, a 
Kiick out of I CM) running backs named 
Jim. to draft him out of Wyoming in 
the fifth round and then to wait with for- 
givable indulgence for the day w hen oth- 
ers awaken to rccogni/c him as "the 
best all-round back in the AFC." (Any 
fool can draft O. J. Simpson. ) What sep- 
arates Thomas is an uncanny sense of 
feel for a player's potential. This leads 
him to sift through 300 letters a year 
from guys trying to get into (or hack 
into) pro football and pick out.asthough 
it were perfumed, the one marked "Garo 
Yepremian, placekicker." It also inspires 
him to trade a defensive back named 
Mack Lamb to San Diego for an of- 
fensive guard named Larry Little, and 
for Little to become a Dolphin star and 
be voted the best offensive lineman in 
the AFC' in 1970 and Lamb a line of 
type under "players released." 

Those who have traded with Joe 
Thomas, who have, as one described it. 
suddenly looked up to see him running 
off w ith the cake w hen no one even knew 

continurd 
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GOOD JOE continued 


he was at the party, say it is not the 
kind of thing you care to do every day. 
Three years ago Miami needed a mid- 
dle linebacker. Thomas wanted All-AFI. 
Nick Buoniconti of the Patriots. Bos- 
ton needed a quarterback. Thomas sent 
films of third-string rookie Quarterback 
Kim Hammond in action. The films 
showed Hammond at his best. Boston 
asked Thomas to throw in Wide Re- 
ceiver Howard Twillcy. "No. but I'll 
tell you what." said Thomas. "You can 
have Hammond and [Linebacker] John 
Bramlctt." After a week of phone calls, 
the deal was made. Buoniconti today is 
Miami's defensive captain; Twillcy is a 
regular. Bramlett is a substitute at At- 
lanta. Hammond is in law school. 

"It's embarrassing." Thomas says, 
"but I guess I never had a bad trade." In 
1967 he traded Quarterback Jon Britte- 
num. obtained the year before as an 
eighth-round redshirt draftee, to San Di- 
ego for a third-round choice, with which 
he subsequently signed Dick Anderson. 
Britlcnum is now out of football. Ander- 
son is Miami's strong safety. 

Meanwhile, whenever Joe goes to 
Cleveland he has to explain all over again 
to his writer friends there that the trade 
he made for Wide Receiver Paul War- 
field two years ago— Cleveland got a 
No. I draft choice, with which it look 
Purdue Quarterback Mike Phipps— was 
good for both sides "in the long run.” 
"Sure. Joe." they say and roll their eyes. 

What further sets Joe Thomas apart 
has been his ability to anticipate trends 
in the pro game, and then, intuitively, 
to find the players to make the trends 
work. "Trends.” Thomas says, "arc usu- 
ally started by one man. Jackie Rob- 
inson. for instance.” In 1961. Minne- 
sota's first year in the NFL, Thomas' 
third-round draftee w as a scrawny blond- 
haired preacher's boy from Georgia 
named Fran Tarkenton. Tarkenton was 
well known as a quarterback who ran 
around a lot. Everybody laughed and 
covered their eyes. Quarterbacks who 
scrambled were anathema to the pros. 
Quarterbacks were expected to drop 
back seven, step up two and throw — 
and laugh it off when the pocket col- 
lapsed on top of them. "But no matter 
what kind of football team you're build- 
ing," says Thomas, "the first thing you 
need is a quarterback, and if you arc an 
expansion club you had better have a 
quarterback who can move, because w ith 
the blocking you’ll get there won’t 


be a pocket fit to live in very often." 

For four seasons after that, the back- 
room polemics between Thomas and 
Norm Van Brocklin. then the Viking 
coach, over Tarkenton were the talk of 
the Minnesota office. Van Brocklin was 
a classicist, a no-run. drop-back passer 
himself in his glory days w ith the Rams 
and Eagles. He kept coming up with rea- 
sons to get rid of Tarkenton. Thomas 
kept fending him off. 

In Tarkenton's first game for Min- 
nesota he passed for four touchdowns 
and ran for one as the Vikings routed 
the Bears. One time around and the 
league was amazed. It had never seen 
such scrambling. "When you drafted 
that kid," Gino Marchctti told Thomas 
two years later, "I thought he'd be dead 
before the season was over. Now I have 
nightmares about having to chase him." 
The Tarkenton-Van Brocklin romance 
never did get off the ground, however, 
and they have gone their separate ways — 
Tarkenton to the Giants, where he still 
hasn't been knocked out of a game in 
1 1 years, and Van Brocklin to Atlanta— 
but the trend was established. In 1967, 
when Thomas drafted Bob Griese, an- 
other lightfoot, nobody laughed. 

It is no accident, either, that Miami's 
running game, considered the best in 
the AFC with Kiick and Csonka as the 
principals, features unllashy backs who 
arc exceptionally strong, who can brute 
through a pilcup to a five-yard gain, 
who can catch passes and. as the sine 
qua non, can block. Thomas has leaned 
to that type. Time spent as defensive 
coach of the Colts and Rams taught 
him that "raw speed can be overrated. 
Quick feet arc more important, and with 
defenses as big and fast as they are to- 
day the best backs arc the ones who 
can make room for themselves, and each 
other. If all a rabbit had was straight- 
away speed, there wouldn't he any rab- 
bits left in the world." At Minnesota, 
he drafted much the same way (Tom- 
my Mason and Dave Osborn), and the 
V ikings became a strong running team. 

As executive assistant to Dolphin 
Managing General Partner Joe Robbie, 
Thomas' position carries with it addi- 
tional powers (negotiating contracts, for 
one >. but in many eases "director of play- 
er personnel” is still a euphemism for 
talent scout. The need to gussy up the 
title is an indication of the status the 
job has acquired since the days not long 
ago when owners and coaches arrived 


at the annual player draft with a stack 
of football magazines and a copy of the 
AP All-America team as their only ref- 
erences. Pittsburgh’s first personnel man 
was a funeral director and sports stat- 
istician named Ray Byrne. Eagle pub- 
licist Jim Gallagher remembers that the 
guts of his research amounted to news- 
paper clippings and football guides. 

Most personnel men today are ex-pro- 
fessional play ers or coaches, some at high 
levels. Red Hickey of the Cowboys was 
the head coach of the 49ers from 1959 
through part of 1963; Jim Lee Howell 
of the Giants was their coach from 1954 
through I960. There arc exceptions. Cin- 
cinnati's Pete Brown, the head coach’s 
son. never coached or played after he 
left Denison. Gil Brandt, who heads up 
the far-flung Dallas scouting operation 
in his role as "vice-president in charge 
of personnel development." did not play 
football bey ond high school and was tak- 
ing baby pictures in Milwaukee when 
he got his start by drawing up imag- 
inary draft lists. 

The search for pro prospects has be- ’ 
come a high-budget item, with million- 
dollar computers and whole posses of 
scouts crisscrossing the country, bump- 
ing into one another. All pro teams now 
have the equivalent of a personnel di- 
rector: some have more than one. Many 
subscribe to scouting groups, like BLES- 
TO-VIII and CEPO. which advertise the 
revelatory benefits of "regional" scouts 
and "super" scouts. The computer spits 
out the details— a prospect’s dimensions, 
his speed afoot, IQ, draft rating, etc., 
and deals it around to the subscribers. 

The hidden danger in all this high- 
pow ered , makc-mc-th rcc-copics-pleasc 
research is that the essential quality that 
elevates a personnel man like Joe Thom- 
as can be diluted in a cascade of data. 

It is the same quality that separates win- 
ning college coaches from losers: the 
faceup evaluation of people, the ability 
to snap-judge raw material, to see things 
others do not. No matter how many 
hands arc feeding the computer, if the 
information is misleading the computer 
will mislead. The fact is, says Thomas, 
that only in the most obvious cases do 
you get complete agreement on a play- 
er's potential. 

In his fourth year at Minnesota, 
Thomas took a long look at an Okla- 
homa defensive tackle named Ralph 
Neely. "Our area scout in Oklahoma 
didn't like Neely. He said he was not a 

continued 
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continued 

hardnosed defensive player, and in that 
sense he was right. But I liked Neely be- 
cause he had good si/c, he was quick 
and he was smart. Defensive linemen, 
as a breed, have to be more aggressive: 
they’re rough, they use their hands. They 
don’t always have great technique. An 
offensive lineman has to have technique: 
he has to have balance, he has to have 
good moves. He has to learn more, so 
he has to be smart. Some guys can’t 
play offense, others can't play defense. 

I saw Neely as an offensive tackle. We 
needed an offensive tackle." 

But when it came to the second round 
of the 1965 draft, the majority of the Min- 
nesota delegation opted for Archie Sut- 
ton. a tackle from Illinois. "The area 
scout was still bad-mouthing Neely, and 
one of our assistant coaches had seen 
Sutton and liked him. I’d seen Sutton, 
too. I’d seen him pass out on the prac- 
tice field one afternoon." 

A priority was decided on : Sutton first, 
then Neely, if he were still available. 
Thomas angrily announced to the Vi- 
king owners that he wanted to go on 
record as opposing the decision, much 
as he did after the fact some years later 
when Miami gave up third- and fifth- 
round draft choices to get Fullback 
Cookie Gilchrist from Denver. "What’s 
a third- and fifth-round draft choice?" 
Thomas says. "Well, a Dick Anderson 
and a Jim Kiick, to name two. And Cook- 
ie was trouble. It stood out like a neon 
sign. Fie was over the hill, and he still 
wanted credit cards, a Cadillac, all kinds 
of junk." 

Minnesota drafted Sutton in the sec- 
ond round, but Baltimore grabbed 
Neely, then traded him to Dallas. Over 
the next six years, Neely made All- 
Pro five times. "Sutton never even made 
our team," recalls Thomas. "It happens. 
The point is this: some people look at 
players differently than others.” 

When Thomas looks at players he 
looks for little things. Little things, he 
says, can assure you, or scare you off. 
One afternoon he was standing at the 
bulletin board in the locker room at Syra- 
cuse. checking a list of player weights 
before practice, when a splendidly pro- 
portioned black man came out of the 
shower. Curious, Thomas asked one of 
the Syracuse coaches, "Isn’t that Jim 
Nance?" 

"Yeah, that’s Nance." 

"But he just took a shower before 
practice." 


"Yeah, he always does." 

"It scared me," says Thomas, and al- 
though Nance has had some great mo- 
ments since then. Thomas does not feel 
they have compensated for the times he 
reported to camp overweight, or played 
out his option, or in one way or an- 
other created problems. Given the 
chance, Thomas would not draft Nance. 

There have been times, nonetheless, 
w hen Thomas’ judgment — rather, the ex- 
ercise of it— has come perilously close 
to risking his position with management. 
The first player he drafted at Minnesota 
was Mason, a halfback from Tulanc who 
was not an All-America and whose team 
did not have a good record. When the 
Viking owners met with Thomas before 
the draft to find out who his No. I pick 
would be, and he told them Mason, the 
response was a chorus: "Who?" 

" "Tommy Mason.’ I said. ’Tulanc. 
Running back.' They were very quiet. I 
guess if 1 were a writer I would cull 
their complexions ‘ashen.’ When they 
realized I wasn't putting them on, I tried 
to explain that although Mason didn't 
have blinding speed he could run to day- 
light, like Hornung. and wasa great com- 
petitor. I didn't sound convincing, not 
even to myself. I knew what they were 
thinking. They were thinking it wasn’t 
me who had made a mistake, it was 
them for hiring me. 

"Tommy, of course, became a great 
player for Minnesota, and is with Wash- 
ington now , but I remember so well those 
first days in camp that year. Flow I ag- 
onized over him. That’s the time you suf- 
fer most, those first few days when your 
judgment is really on the line. I remem- 
ber taking Tommy aside. ’Tommy.’ I 
said, ‘all the guys I could have picked, 
and you were No. I.* Thai's what sold 
his parents, I think, being recognized as 
the No. I pick of all the players in the 
country, because Boston offered him 
more money. ‘I’ve hung my hat on you,’ 
I said. ‘If you don’t make it, I don't ci- 
ther.’ Actually it was worse than that. 
He had a three-year contract, mine was 
for one." 

The story was never told, but Thom- 
as was prepared to alienate the entire 
state of Florida when he drafted Bob 
Griesc for the Dolphins in 1967. Look- 
ing back over Gricsc's success, it would 
seem a routine matter. Two-time All- 
America quarterback from Purdue. Fast- 
est arm in the Midwest. Quick feet. In- 
telligent. Runner-up in the Flcisman Tro- 


phy voting. But that was the rub. The 
Flcisman winner was Quarterback Steve 
Spurrier, University of Florida. Odds 
were good that Spurrier and Griesc 
would go in the first round. What if 
both were available when it came Mi- 
ami’s turn? Thomas had already made 
up his mind, but not in favor of home- 
state hero Spurrier. He had decided on 
Griesc because of little things he had 
picked up in brief meetings with the sub- 
jects. one at Gricsc’s locker after the 
Rose Bowl game, one with Spurrier's 
lawyer in Gainesville a short time later. 

"Quarterback is top priority," says 
Thomas. "He has to be the keenest guy 
on the club. He not only has to ex- 
ecute. he has to lead. So you try to find 
out as much as you can about him. 
Grades, family, everything. You try to 
get a feeling. Some arc obvious win- 
ners. Some you wonder about. With 
some there's a fine line between con- 
fidence and cockiness. 

"When I talked with Griese after the 
Rose Bowl game, he was wide-eyed and 
alert. He was attentive. He was inter- 
ested in what we talked about. Like Tar- 
kenton. he impressed me right away as 
an aware guy. People were saying he 
didn't have a strong enough arm, but a 
quarterback’s arm is a relative thing. 
I’ve found that arms get stronger as you 
grow in the pros anyway, and the kind 
you really need is the one that can pick 
a defense apart in the short-to-medium 
range. How many times docs a quar- 
terback have to throw the ball 60 yards? 

"Spurrier, of course, had the strong 
arm. and he was a winner at Florida. 
Tall, handsome, very popular. I talked 
with him in the den of his lawyer’s 
home. Actually, the lawyer and I talked. 
Spurrier sat there playing solitaire the 
whole time. I had to interrupt to get 
his attention." 

His mind made up, Thomas went into 
the draft. Miami was picking fourth. The 
Colts, by trade, had first choice: Bubba 
Smith, the defensive tackle from Mich- 
igan State. The Vikings took Running 
Back Clint Jones, also of M ichigan Slate. 
"Atlanta was next," Thomas recalls, 
"and they needed a quarterback, but at 
the last minute they traded their No. I 
pick to San Francisco, which already 
had John Brodic and George Mira. 

"Boy, I broke out into a cold sweat. 
San Francisco didn’t need a quarterback. 
I was going to have to choose, and it 
would be Griesc, and that would bring 
continued 
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the roof down. Wc were trying to sell tick- 
ets. get the franchise going in Miami, 
and I was about to pass up the Hcis- 
man Trophy w inner and state hero. Then 
Pete Ro/elle made the announcement 
from New' York: 'San Francisco selects 
Steve Spurrier, quarterback. University 
of Florida ’ Phew !" 

It was January 1955. and the coach of 
the Baltimore Colls was Wceb Ewbank. 
The Colts were rebuilding from their 
worst team. They had no offense; they 
couldn't move the ball. In 1954, only 
the defense had distinguished itself. In 
the last game against the Rams, the Colt 
defense intercepted seven passes. The de- 
fense was coached by Joe Thomas. 

The night before the 1955 player draft, 
a group of Baltimore executives, head- 
ed by Club Owner Carroll Rosenbloom, 
gathered with friends in a suite of a 
New York hotel. A Baltimore columnist. 
John Steadman, asked if the Colts had 
decided on their No. I draft choice. Ew- 
bank said it would probably be l.arry 
Morris, a linebacker from Georgia Tech. 

From the circle of convcrsants. As- 
sistant Coach Thomas suddenly heard 
himself blurting out an objection. "Mr. 
Rosenbloom." he said. "I’ve been read- 
ing about how we’re going all-out to 
win in Baltimore. How we’re going to 
get the ’best available chattel.’ Those 
arc the words I’ve been reading. And 
'money is no object.' If we go for Mor- 
ris. we’re admitting that money is the 
object. The best football player available 
is Alan Amcchc." 

There was, Thomas remembers, a 
long, rather heavy silence. "They looked 
at me like I'd just jumped off the bench 
to make a tackle. It was none of my busi- 
ness — I was the defensive coach. But I 
had to say it. We had not established a 
running game. Wc needed a big tough 
back. Wecb already knew my feelings 
because he’d sent me down to the North- 
South game to scout Amcchc and Dick 
Bielski of Maryland, another fullback. 
I liked Amcchc. Finally. Rosenbloom 
said, ‘Well, we do want the best foot- 
ball players, and we'll go for the best.’ 
Weeb said. 'All right. Amcchc it is.”* 

In February of that year. Thomas went 
to Los Angeles to take over the Ram de- 
fense. By then the story was out about 
Thomas' part in the drafting of Alan 
Ameche. "Everybody kidded me about 
it. They reminded me how slow Amc- 
chc was. The nickname he had at Wis- 
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consin was Alan The Horse. They said 
he would wind up playing guard. 

"In the first game of the 1955 sea- 
son, the first time he touched the ball, 
Amcchc ran 79 yards. He gained JY4 
yards that day, and by the time the sea- 
son was over he had rushed for 961 
yards and was voted Rookie of the Year. 
Every week of the season I pinned up 
the clippings on the Ram bulletin board 
and outlined Amcchc 's name in red." 

The exact moment of Joe Thomas' 
transition from coaching to "director 
of player personnel" is a matter of rec- 
ord: he was hired to put the new 1 Min- 
nesota Vikings together in April of I960. 
But it is likely. Thomas says, that the 
seed was planted with the Amcchc ep- 
isode five years before. 

"From that time on I was fascinated 
with the idea that gelling the material 
was half the battle. More than half. Ask 
any college coach. Ask Bob Dcvancy 
how much time he spends rccruitingcom- 
pared with coaching and he'll probably 
tell you 75 r ; . Ask Bear Bryant. It's so 
important, yet they used I o say in the 
pros that scouting was a waste of mon- 
ey. With me they didn’t have to waste 
money. I was single. I was a loner. I 
was always going someplace on my ow n, 
attending a clinic, a coaches' convention. 
I visited practices. I did a lot of hang- 
ing around. The Amcchc thing taught 
.me something: the great satisfaction you 
can have when you compete successfully 
for players. It was fascinating because I 
realized that it was as important as the 
coach's job in the long run and, if you 
win, almost as much a reflection on you 
as it is on the coach. The desire I had 
had to be a head coach wore off." 

The second son of an immigrant Yu- 
goslav steel-mill worker from Warren. 
Ohio. Joseph Henry Thomas, age 49. 
has looked at football from all sides 
now. and at all levels. He played end at 
Ohio Northern U„ from which he was 
graduated in 1943. He went on to get 
his master's in education at Indiana, and 
to coach there under Bernic C'rimmins 
after logging time at DePauw and in 
high schools at New Albany and Rens- 
selaer, Ind. He coached both football 
•and basketball. At Great Lakes, where 
he was stationed during World War II, 
he jogged with Glenn Cunningham to 
keep in trim, and got to know Paul Brow n 
and Ewbank. When Ewbank took the 
job with the Colts, Thomas was hired. 

Those who played under Thomas at 


Baltimore and Los Angeles sang his 
praises. Alllime All-Ram Bud McFadin 
said, “Joe showed me more about play- 
ing defensive tackle than any other man. 
His system of reading blockers is fan- 
tastic." Lcs Richter said Thomas taught 
him how to play middle guard. In the 
1957 Pro Bowl, the West line was made 
up almost entirely of Rams and Colts 
coached by Thomas. 

To Thomas' greater education, he 
came under a regime at Los Angeles 
that was ahead of its time in personnel 
handling. "They were enlightened about 
scouting." Thomas said one recent af- 
ternoon. sitting at poolside at his South 
Miami home. Thomas, at last, has done 
some settling down. He has taken a pret- 
ty blonde wife. Judi. and they have a 
daughter. Paige, age I Vi. and a mort- 
gage, and Joe is learning life from both 
sides, too. The Dolphins arc members 
of BLESTO-VIH, and that cuts down 
on Joe's paperwork and. to a lesser de- 
gree. his need to be on the road so much. 

When he wasn’t coaching. Thomas 
scouted for the Rams. He found Carrol) 
Dale in a cloud-of-dust offense at VPI, 
noted that Dale had good hands de- 
spite being unexposed to the forward 
pass, and was pleased when the Rams 
signed him. although Dale did not be- 
come a star until he went to Green Bay 
live years later. In 1957 Thomas moved 
on to Toronto of the Canadian League. 

"There the coaches did all the scout- 
ing, what little there was of it. There 
were no lists. Reconnaissance was hap- 
hazard. When the season was over, we 
just spread out." Thomas soon despaired 
of Canada. "I was afraid I would get 
lost there." Pete Rozcllc recommended 
him for the Minnesota personnel job. 
He jumped. "It was a new challenge, 
and really what I had been working to- 
ward without knowing it." Two days 
after he touched down in Minneapolis, 
Joe w as off on his 92-collcge tour. 

Thomas settled back to explain how 
he had succeeded at Minnesota by real- 
ly trying. He called it the "artichoke 
method." now proven successful at Mi- 
ami as well, and this is the way it goes: 

“You build from the inside. At the 
core is the heart of the team: the tender 
young rookies, the ones you get in the 
draft. You build under the veterans, and 
then you keep peeling them off. like the 
leaves of an artichoke, until you're down 
to the heart, to the guys who are really 
going to help you once they're ready. 
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Don't let anybody kid you. You don't 
get much to start with in an expansion 
draft. Depth is an illusory thing. Not 
many teams really have depth. The play- 
ers the other teams are forced to put up 
for grabs aren't going to be of the high- 
est caliber. By the fourth year at Min- 
nesota. we only had one player left from 
the original expansion draft. Grady Al- 
derman. and he had been a rookie at De- 
troit when wc took him. Same with 
Miami. After five years the only active 
player left is Norm Evans, our regular 
right tackle. So I've never been big on 
claiming. These arc exceptions, but good 
football players aren't usually found on 
waiver lists. 

"The timetable for winning is ti\c 
years. You better win after five years if 
you want to stay around. The building 
order is this: one. the draft. You have 
to do your best job there. Two. trades. 
Three, free agents and claims. George 
Allen has had success doing it in re- 
verse order, by trading mainly, but many 
others have tried with no success. Pitts- 
burgh. for one. My feeling is you can 
lose balance by trading away too many 
high draft choices because you won't 
have the young players coming along 
when you need them. 

"I'd use the same approach rebuilding 
a veteran club, u club that has been los- 
ing. Immediately you think 'future.' You 
can't trade enough to till all the needs, 
and a veteran club that's down is usu- 
ally a collection of factions anyway. 
Trading will probably bring you more 
factions. Better off to start with a spring 
cleaning, build into the core with good 
young talent." 

The trade for Warfield may have been 
Thomas' masterstroke. It began simply 
enough. Miami needed a wide receiver. 
But the simple things in Thomas' busi- 
ness can be the most complex. Scout- 
ing. for example, was more difficult when 
college teams used a w idcr v ariety of sys- 
tems than the pros. "The system can 
make the difference." says Thomas. 
"Van Brock lin was a fifth-string quar- 
terback at Oregon until they switched 
to the T. Then he became a regular. 
For years we drafted quarterbacks to 
play defense because they were the best 
athletes coming out of one-platoon foot- 
ball. You might draft four or five quar- 
terbacks a year. Ed Sharockman and 
Chuck Lamson were quarterbacks. Son- 
ny Randle was playing both ways at Vir- 
ginia, but he wasn't hardnosed enough 
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Our ’72 wagon tailgates go up, down, sideways, 


Why so many different tailgates? 

Because we build so many different wagons. 
And we only build what works best for 
each one. 

Look at our big Chevrolet wagon, for 
example. The tailgate actually disappears the 


window into the roof, the gate under the floor 
Out of sight. 

The mid-size Chevelle wagon has a tailgate 
that works two ways. The gate way and the 
door way. 

Little Vega’s tailgate goes up and away, 
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slideways and one even disappears. 

out of your way with one motion. (A little one, 
naturally.) 

Our Sportvan has double rear doors and a 
sliding side door. Suburban lets you choose 
double doors or liftgate tailgate. 

We’re serious about building the wagon that 


works best for you. And building a better way 
to see the U.S.A. Because we want your 1972 
Chevrolet wagon 
to be the very- 
best wagon you 
ever owned. 




The first law of nature Is survival. 

Never has the law been so nice to obey. 

When friends surprise you by dropping by, graciously greet them by toasting the season with this 
wonderful Scotch. 

Or, happily surprise them with a last-minute gift. Each carton is made so that you may remove the 
cellophane sleeve carrying the Johnnie Walker Red name and Johnnie’s picture. 

Do your survival kit shopping early because the supply is limited. 



Pick up a four-pack of the world’s largest selling Scotch. 

100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LTD.. NEW YORK. N Y. 
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for defense. He said. 'Hide me. coach.* 
The coach said. 'We've tried, but they 
always find you.' St. Louis drafted him 
as an offensive receiver, period. 

"It’s easier to lind the right guys now 
because schools have been using pro- 
style offenses and defenses. Two platoon. 
Specialists. Everything laid out for you. 
But watch out for the trends. Many col- 
lege coaches have now gone to the Wish- 
bone T. with the triple option. More 
will follow. The quarterback has to run 
in the triple option. The best passer on 
the team therefore might not be the No. 
I quarterback. We'll have to look hard- 
er to find him." 

There was no hard looking for War- 
field. of course: he was right there star- 
ring for the Browns. But a cycle was 
working in Thomas' favor, and he knew 
it. "At that moment." he says, "there 
were only one or two good wide re- 
ceivers coming out of college football. 
Ken Burrough and Walker Gillette were 
the best. I wasn't interested. I wanted 
someone who was not just a prospect 
but a proven quantity. We had good re- 
ceivers but we needed a legitimate deep 
threat. A guy with speed, a 4.6. with 
moves, and a guy who could catch. But 
I wasn't interested in a deep threat. I 
wanted the hesi deep threat." 

And although it was a bad year for re- 
ceivers. it was a good year for quar- 
terbacks. most notably Terry Bradshaw 
and Mike Phipps. The Browns needed 
a quarterback. Bill Nclsen's knees were 
bad. Ironically, the Browns had finished 
too high in the standings to hope for a 
draft of Phipps or Bradshaw. Miami, 
struggling through expansion, had the 
third-worst won-lost record in pro foot- 
ball. The draft priority is in reverse order 
to the standing of the clubs. Thomas 
was due to draft third in the first round. 

He let the word get out: Miami is will- 
ing to trade its No. I draft. Wrilers kept 
asking. "What do you need. Joe?" and 
Joe kept answering. "A wide receiver." 
Calls began to come in. Players were of- 
fered in bunches. Thomas kept saying 
no thank you. Homer Jones was men- 
tioned. Al Denson’s name came up. 
Thomas listened. The deals didn't mesh. 
For a while he had the feeling lie might 
be able to get Lance Alworth from San 
Diego. Sid Gillman offered Dickie Post, 
a running back, instead. "You must be 
kidding." said Thomas. 

In all. Thomas talked to 15 teams. 
Some were more eager than others. The 

continued 


You’d drive the ball farther 
if you could 
slow down your swing. 



How many times have you been told 
you've got a hitch in your swing? Or 
you're shifting your weight at the last 
second? 

Talk doesn't help. Seeing will. A 
Minolta Autopak super-8 movie cam- 
era with its variable filming speed fea- 
ture can show you — in excruciating 
slow motion — all the things you've 
been doing wrong. The results will be 
worth the price of the camera in un- 
broken clubs alone. 

Non-golfers in the family quick 
enough to get their hands on your 
Autopak can create cartoons out of 
crayon drawings. Or capture a flower, 
from bud to bloom, on about two min- 
utes of film with a unique optional 
accessory. 

Or you can take the Autopak on va- 
cation and power-zoom from a picture 
window view of an ancient cathedral 
to a tiny figure in the stained glass. 

No matter what the subject, a bright 
viewfinder shows exactly what you’ll 


Start to see life 
differently with a Minolta 



get on film. And the Autopak gives you 
the correct exposure automatically, 
instantly. 

Minolta Autopak-8 movie cameras 
start at about $160, plus case. (Acces- 
sories extra.) Examine their features at 
your nearest photo dealer. Imagine the 
movies you could make. 

For literature, write Minolta Corpor- 
ation, 200 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 

In Canada: Anglo- 
photo 
P.Q. 
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Chantilly 
can shake her 
world. 



cliques Fleurs 
The beginning of a 
beautiful past. 
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Browns, he noted, were more eager than 
anybody. “There's only one player I'm 
interested in." he told Art Modell. the 
Cleveland owner. “Who, Warfield?" 
Modell said. "Yeah," said Thomas. Mo- 
dcll laughed. 

But the calls kept coming. Thomas 
pul it on the line: Cleveland wasn't go- 
ing to get Phipps or Bradshaw in the 
draft because the Stcelers were first up 
and they'd take one or the other. Green 
Bay was second and, privately, had in- 
dicated it would take Mike McCoy, the 
tackle from Notre Dame. Miami was 
third. Thomas would take the quarter- 
back left by the Stcelers. and then, since 
he already had Griese, take a chance 
on a trade for a good receiver. He in- 
dicated that if Cleveland didn't act. there 
might not be a tomorrow. 

Thomas talked for the last time with 
Modell on the Friday pveccdingthc Tues- 
day draft. Then he waited. The week- 
end dragged by. Gillman called once 
more, offering Post. "Can't do it. Sid, 
but I might have something going." 
"Who?" "I can't say." "C'mon, Joe, 
this is your old coach talking." "All 
right, but keep it under your hat. War- 
field." "Wow." On Monday the call 
came from Modell: "The trade is on.” 

"There's no doubt in my mind that 
Phipps will be a great one," Thomas 
says now. "Cleveland gets undue crit- 
icism for the trade. It was probably the 
best deal we've made, but it was also 
one Cleveland had to make. You build 
with a quarterback, and the Browns 
needed a quarterback, Would I have 
made the same deal if I'd been in their 
position? I don’t know, really. But I 
wouldn't have slept much that week." 

In Thomas' fourth year at Minnesota, 
the Vikings tied for second in their con- 
ference and challenged for the title. In 
1965. when Miami was granted a fran- 
chise in the AFL, Thomas was the first 
man hired by Joe Robbie. In the Dol- 
phins' fifth year, under the fresh lead- 
ership of Coach Don Shula. the Dol- 
phins made the conference playoffs, and 
arc strong Super Bovs I contenders now. 

The Miami lineup is a testament to 
Thomas' drafting ability, his consistency 
in making first-round choices count 
(Griese. Csonka. Offensive Tackle Doug 
Crusan. Defensive End Bill Stanfill). his 
ability to draft quality in depth. Among 
the starters. Safety Jake Scott of Geor- 
gia was a seventh-round choice and had 
gone to Canada to play, but Thomas 


kept after him. Twillcy was a 1 2ih-round 
choice, as was Linebacker Mike Kolcn. 
Corncrback Lloyd Mumphord was a 16; 
Guard Bob Kucchenbcrg and Defensive 
Tackle Manny Fernandez were free 
agents. 

"You should be willing to try any- 
thing once," said Thomas, pouring cof- 
fee. "even if you don't think it'll work. 
There are no real guidelines. In 1967 
we conducted a tryout camp. Eighty-six 
guys came out. What a collection’. Some 
of them had three or four kids. Most 
were in pitiful shape. None made it. I 
got a letter from the wife of one of 
them. She said. ‘Ever since the Dolphins 
came to town, my husband has said he 
can play better than the guys you've 
got. You gave him a tryout, and he 
proved how good he is once and for all. 
Thanks for shutting him up.' 

"The big thing is still the draft, and 
you draft two ways: for needs at cer- 
tain positions, and for the best athletes 
regardless of position. I have them rat- 
ed both ways. I make lists on separate 
sheets — the best athletes regardless of 
position, the best athletes by position. 
Linebackers, 1-2-3: halfbacks, 1-2-3, and 
so forth. I go in looking for what we 
need, but if I get a chance to get a play- 
er who is tougher to find, a skill po- 
sition player like a quarterback or a re- 
ceiver. I grab him. For example, in 1968 
we were into the fifth round, looking 
for a defensive back. We had drafted 
Csonka No. 1. We felt secure at run- 
ning back. We had three or four pretty 
good ones, and now Csonka. But in the 
fifth round I looked up and Jim Kiick 
was still sitting there undrafted. I'd been 
watching Kiick for three years. I'd spent 
two days at Wyoming practices his se- 
nior year and he'd impressed me. Van 
Brock lin said he was too fat and too 
slow when Kiick was in the All-Star 
camp later that year, but my answer for 
that is: can the guy run with the damn 
football? As far as I was concerned 
Kiick was a winner. Wc drafted Kiick. 
He was tew good to pass up. And if I 
knew then what I know now, we'd have 
grabbed him sooner." 

And if he knew what he knows now. 
he might have used different tactics to 
get Linebacker John Kirby for the Vi- 
kings. But one should bear in mind that 
the year in question was 1964 and the 
AFL-NFL war was never hotter. Any- 
way. there was Thomas, high up in the 
press box at the Orange Bow I as the Au- 


EAU DE TOILETTE FROM $4.50 
GIFT SETS FROM $5.00 TO $30.00 
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Co. New Yeti N.Y. I M22. Mode from gnio. Mead 100 proof. 



“Wolfschmidt Vodka’s won 33 medals 
for excellence. Can you top that?” 


“Watch me make this 
Screwdriver disappear!” 
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Capri sold more cars 
in its first year than 
any import in history. 

Here’s why: 

Capri’s sexy looks had plenty to do with it. 

But a lot of other things helped. 

For openers, radial tires. They’re standard on 
Capri. 

So are power front disc brakes. Styled steel 
wheels. Superbly sensitive rack-and-pinion steering 
(the type expensive sexy European cars have). And 
a silky smooth floor shift. 

To which Capri adds-still without adding to 
the price-front bucket seats in soft, soft vinyl that 
looks and feels like real leather. A very European 
instrument panel— handsome woodgrain effect. Full 
carpeting underfoot. Flow-thru ventilation. Room 
for four adults. Easy maintenance. And small-car 
gas economy. 

All standard. 

You can spend extra if you want to, and get 
automatic transmission, sun roof, vinyl top, decor 
group interior (shown) or— still another Capri option 
-a gutsy new engine (2000cc, overhead cam four). 

But that's about it for options. 

It’s what is included in Capri’s shamefully low 
price tag that’s important. 

No wonder Capri started breaking records its 
first year here. 

No wonder Capri was promptly named “import 
car of the year.” 

Capri. 

The sexy European. 

Imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 


burn-Ncbraska game wound to a con- 
clusion, and there was a San Diego scout 
standing on the sidelines with what ap- 
peared to be a contract stuffed in his 
top pocket. The scout's name was Al Lo- 
Casalc, and Thomas knew that the 
Chargers were after the same prize — 
Kirby of Nebraska. 

Thomas hurried to the press elevator, 
and was on the field before the game 
ended. He went oxer and stood within 
a short plunge of LoCusalc. They ex- 
changed nods. Suddenly the game was 
oxer and LoCasale was sprinting onto 
the field, brandishing the contract and 
a pen. When Thomas, reacting slower, 
got to them. Kirby had the pen in his 
hand. "There xvas only one thing to do. 
of course." says Thomas. "I was really 
sorry later. LoCasale is a little guy." 

No one has been able to put together 
all the details, xxhat with the confusion 
of the milling crowd and all. but Lo- 
Casale wound up on the ground. It was 
some time before he regained his sens- 
es. Thomas led Kirby to a sideline, in- 
structed an assistant to "keep an eye 
on him." and rushed over to the other 
sideline to sign an Auburn player. 

"Two Minnesota executives xxcre 
there, and they were supposed to of- 
ficially sign Kirby. But when I got back 
to the hotel he wasn't there. The exec- 
utives were haxing a drink and moan- 
ing in their glasses. 'What happened?* I 
said. 'He won't sign.' 'Like hell hexxon't.' 

I said. 'Where is he?* 'At the Indian 
Creek Country Club. The Orange Bowl 
parly.* I grabbed a cab and hustled oxer 
to Indian Creek. One of John's team- 
mates was coming down the steps. 'He 
doesn't want to talk to you.' he said. 
'Oh. yeah?' I went in and took Kirby 
bv the elbow and directed him outside. 
He said he had to catch a plane. I said 
all right, we'll talk it oxer on the xxay 
to the airport. When xxe got to the air- 
port. I told the drixer to keep drixing. 
John still didn’t want to sign. A lot of 
kids were mixed up like that during (he 
war. Finally, he relented. 'Let's go back.* 
he said, 'and I'll talk it oxer with my 
coach. Then I'll sign.' 

"And he did. too. in the lobby of the 
hotel in front of our two executives, xxho 
couldn't beliexe their eyes, and a Min- 
neapolis columnist named Sid Hartman. 
Sid, of course, wrote it up well. That's 
what I call timing. Life is timing." Yeah, 
and the artichoke method is line unless 
life calls for a right cross. two 
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After a short but busy stay in 
New York, where a host of 
drinking companions accompa- 
nied him home, drank with him 
till he fell asleep and then re- 
lieved him of $16,000 in cash 
and belongings. Actor Richard 
Harris was understandably anx- 
ious to get out of town last w eek. 
But on the way to the airport a 
friend told him about this rug- 
by match going on over at Ran- 
dall's Island, so Harris, who 
played a hot-blooded rugger 
tough in This Sporting Life, di- 
verted his car. missed his plane 
and watched Australia beat the 
Eastern Rugby Union of the 
U.S. 22-3 {page 73). The Aus- 
sics then toddled olf for a few 
drinks. Harris, once burned, 
headed for the airport. 

# The Dodgers’ Wes Parker, one 
of the best at stopping baseballs 
at first base, has recently turned 
to stopping foist ball action. Par- 
ker covered the USC-UCLA 
game as a free-lance still pho- 
tographer but says he has no 
plans to develop his hobby into 
a second career. 

The Antique Auto Museum Ltd. 
of Niagara Falls. Ontario is go- 
ing out of business. At a recent 
auction, collectors snapped up 
the following interesting bar- 


gains: a 1910 Rolls-Royce, once 
owned by the Duke of Windsor 
when he was Prince of Wales, 
for $20,000: Charles Lindbergh's 
1927 Packard, for SI 7.000; Na/i 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel's 
1939 Horch convertible, for 
SI 2.500. and Mussolini's 1939 
Lancia Astura limousine, SI 5.- 
000. The car that brought the 
highest bid was Al Capone's bul- 
let-proof 1928 Cadillac, a cool 
$37,000. Proving crime docs 
pay— if you wait long enough. 

Only one man at the Heisman 
Trophy Award dinner last week 
did not dwell at length on the ac- 
complishments of trophy w inner 
Pat Sullivan. Guest of honor 
John Wayne, who played college 
football himself, made like a 
comic and got most of the night's 
laughs. Concerning the Army- 
Navy game: "It was nice to see 
the Army winning something for 
achangc."On Joc.Namath: "Joe 
was out of action for a long time 
... the hell he was! Why. he 
completed seven passes in the 
lobby of the Warwick Hotel just 
last Sunday." 

Every time Connecticut's Gov- 
ernor Thomas J. Mcskill Jr. gets 
introduced at an out-of-state 
function, the band plays the Yale 
pep song. Boola Boola, for lack 
of something official. The Eli 
tune is driving the governor up 
his trees, however, and he is 
thinking of sponsoring a com- 
petition so that Connecticut, like 
other states, will have an offi- 
cial song of its own. It can be 
called anything, presumably, ex- 
cept Yale to the Chief. 

Intelligence agents please note: 
Those rubberoid spheres that 
have begun to bob up myste- 
riously in international waters 
in the western Pacific probably 
come from the Navy's U.S.S. 
Passumpsic, just back from a 
top-secret mission. Some hot 


new type antimagnctic mine? 
Nope, just the flotsam from the 
basketball games the sailors play 
on the helicopter deck. "Our 
greatest problem." says their 
coach. Lieut. ( J.G. I P. V. Brink- 
ley, "is the balls that go over 
the side." 

Willie Mays played host on The 
Dick Covet t Show a few nights 
ago and bravely answered ques- 
tions from the audience. "Have 
you ever thought about being a 
manager?" asked one member 
of the audience. Willie looked 
appalled, pointed to his head and 
said. "You see those gray hairs? 
Well. I ain't aiming to go bald." 

♦ Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosy- 
gin, who took time out for a 
hockey interlude on a recent vis- 
it to Canada, made the sport 
scene again last week in Copen- 
hagen. where he visited a met a I 
trades school and came to grips 
with skittle pool. 

Just before kickoff at the Oak- 
land-Baltimorc game the other 
Sunday, the band struck up the 
national anthem. But when Sing- 
er Roman started the familiar 
refrain, "Oh. say can you see 
- . .?" all that Bill Klem and his 
friends watching on TV saw was 



red. Complained the command- 
er of the Los Angeles County 
Council of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, "The Oakland play- 
ers and coaches wandered all 
around the sidelines talking and 
were generally inattentive and 
disrespectful during the an- 
them." He fired off letters of pro- 
test to the press, both coaches 
and Commissioner Pete Ro/cllc. 
"They should have been fined 
IS yards for unsportsmanlike 
conduct," Klem said. 

Not long ago Ohio State Rep- 
resentative Richard Rcichel front 
Massillon organized a charter 
bus trip for local high school 
football fans to the Steubenville 
game. The round trip would cost 
each couple $13, and Rcichel 
threw in what he intended as a 
facetious alternative. In lieu of 
the SI 3, he said, couples could 
buy their way aboard with three 
cases of beer. Hch. hch. A few 
days later a truck drove up and 
deposited 33 eases of suds in Rci- 
chcl's driveway, meaning he had 
to lay out SI43 for the 1 1 boost- 
ers who paid in liquid assets. It 
put him a little out of pocket, 
but if you've got the time, he's 
got the beer. 

Fvery one's favorite television 
N.i/i. Arte Johnson, formerly of 
Laugh-In, has been after Com- 
missioner Waller Kennedy for a 
chance to become a referee in 
the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation. Johnson made his re- 
quest on the grounds that he 
had played sports "all the way 
through the sixth grade." It was 
Kennedy's view that Johnson's 
5' 4' height might be a hin- 
drance. "Reluctantly, I have 
come to a conclusion that you 
arc too short to join our offi- 
ciating staff, " he said. Johnson 
then threatened a lawsuit charg- 
ing the NBA with discrimination 
on account of height. Verity in- 
teresting. But dumb. 
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A moving gift for 
men on the move. 
Give-n’-Take 
Slacks from Sears. 


Since bending and stretching are such 
a big part of a man's life, we figure 
Give-n''Take Slacks ought to be a 
big part of his wardrobe. You see. 
they're made to bend and stretch, 
because they're made from a 
stretchable blend of Trevira* polyester, 
Avril* rayon and Lycra* spandex. 
Perma-Prest* Give-n'-Take Slacks 
from Sears. In striped and solid colors. 
In Trim n' Tight, Trim Regular and 
Full Cut. And in most Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. stores, or through the Catalog. 
Oh yes, being Sears slacks, they're 
priced so they can be a big part of a 
man's wardrobe without being a big 
part of anybody's budget. And that's 
moving, too. 

SUPPLIER FOR THE U S. OLYMPIC TEAM 



COLLEGE basketball/ Curry Kirkpatrick 


I n the age of chummy, hands-across- 
thc-globc internationalism. it is some- 
how O.K. that (he most exciting college 
basketball player in the land is a 
6' II' Yugoslav who avows Commu- 
nism, speaks Italian and surrounds him- 
self with American Mormons. 

It is fitting, too, that the marvelous 
court antics of Kresimir Cosic ("Kresh- 
i-mir Cho-sich in Mormon language." 
says his coach. Stan Watts) will not go 
unnoticed out there in the alabaster 
mountains of Utah. Last weekend more 
than 45,000 people journeyed into Utah 
Valley to watch Cosic and the Cougars of 
Brigham Young win a gem of a season- 
opening tournament by defeating Kansas 
State 78 72 and St. Joseph's of Phil- 
adelphia 73-72. Braving a bitter blizzard 
on Friday night that would have kept 
even Robert Redford off the slopes and 
snuggled in his cabin in Sundance, 18 
miles away, 22.652 saw Cosic score 30 
points and control 18 rebounds against 
the imposing front line of Kansas State. 
On the follow ing night, another capacity 
crowd was present as the carefree Cro- 
atian had a much harder time of it 
against the Hawks' skillful center, Mike 
(Stick) Bantom. The two big men 
went at each other with a frenzy unique 
for such an early contest. Though Ban- 
tom had a bare statistical edge (32 
points to 31. 13 rebounds to 10) he 
missed three important shots at the 
end of the game while Cosic was com- 
manding the boards, and that ultimately 
was the difference. 

The throngs that converged on Pro- 
vo surely produced one of the largest 
two-day outpourings of basketball fol- 
lowers ever. They came as much to sec 
the place where the games were to be 
played as the games themselves. It is 
called the J. Willard Marriott Activities 
Center— after the Mormon motel mag- 
nate— and it is a brand-new square blue 
and buff brick structure that ranks as 
the largest on-campus arena in the U.S. 
Because of the smooth, simple lines of 
the exterior, the place appears to be of 
moderate size (students have named it 
Fort Deception), but inside, the building 
inspires awe. It reaches 10 stories high, 
is three acres all around, and the roof 
weighs four million pounds. Under the 
roof arc all the conveniences of any 
Marriott— except room service and, of 


Case of the capering Croat 

Led by a giant Yugoslav who thinks he's a 5' 4" guard, Brigham Young 
stepped off smartly Into the new season with two wins and a new home 


course. Coke machines, w hich are barred 
by The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. 

In truth. Brigham Young's beautiful 
new home was not fully ready for oc- 
cupancy. The baskets were installed only 
two days before the first game. Away 
f rom the floor the building w as still a skel- 
eton. with unfinished locker rooms, in- 
complete heating and lighting and a tem- 
porary sound system borrowed from the 
football stadium. Outside lighting was 
scarce, landscaping was nil and everyone 
admitted the Marriott would not be com- 
pleted until March when the NCAA 
Western Rcgionals arc held in Provo. 
But workers rushed to get the place in 
condition and — despite the opening 
night storm that caused a 16-car piledp 
in drifts outside town — everything went 
smoothly. 

The BYU successes that have brought 
about this wondrous arena are the re- 
sponsibility of Watts, a bald cheery Santa 
Claus of a man who has come back 
from near death to coach his 23rd team 
at BYU. Last season, while his Cou- 
gars were on their way to their fourth 
Western Athletic Conference champion- 
ship in nine years. Watts was stricken 
with cancer and given little hope of slay- 
ing alive. He was on the operating table 
for 14 hours. Under intensive care for 
17 days, he came out of sedation just in 
time to watch BYU lose to UCLA on 
television in the Western Regional. 

”1 felt like going back to the knife,” 
Walts says. More seriously, the coach 
says he was at a low point in his hos- 
pital stay until a retarded child of six 
visited him with a kite and a package 
of Life Savers as gifts. ''It’s remarkable 
I’m still around here." he says, "but 
how could a guy miss with that poor lit- 
tle child praying for me with his kite 
and Life Savers." 

This season, after an amazing recov- 
ery. Watts is 30 pounds lighter and, his 
friends say. looking better than ever. He 
plunged back into his tasks as athletic 
director and coach, preparing what could 


be his finest team for early tests against 
schools from the other three time zones. 

For an opening weekend the BYU 
classic held vast promise. Representing 
the West was University of Pacific with 
its 6' 10' star John Gianclli. who would 
match up against the 6' 9’ Ba mom in u 
battle of the most underrated big mon 
on both coasts. Kansas State, a pre- 
season favorite to win the Big Eight, 
had a hast of returning musclemen de- 
termined to make amends for the con- 
fusion at Manhattan last season. And 
local fans were anxious to see BYU's 
backcourt featuring Bcmic Fryer and a 
couple of good sophomores. 

continued 



kresimir cosic is vocal in English 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL fontimtfd 

Still, it was not the strong Held, nor 
the reincarnation of Stan Watts, nor even 
the new arena that captured the peo- 
ple's imagination. It was the magnificent 
Cosic who did that. A blithe spirit whose 
English is decipherable after two full 
years in the States, Cosic has a tine, curly 
bush for a haircut and the romantic, 
brooding features usually prevalent 
among those mysterious stars of foreign 
movies concerning affairs of the heart. 
Me learned to play the game in the city 
of Zadar, an ancient resort community 
on the Mediterranean— "a basket b^U 
town,** says Cosic. While playing in a 
European all-star game in Paris a few 
years ago, he roomed with BYU’s Veik- 
ko Vainio. a l inn who encouraged him 
to come to Provo. In his sophomore sea- 
son Cosic broke his hand early, but he 
survived to average 24 points over the 
last six gamesand make the Western Ath- 
letic Conference all-star team while es- 
tablishing a court presence and person- 
ality that has been matched in recent 
college history only by Pete Maravich. 

Cosic's zest for the game is something 
to behold. On the court he is forever clap- 
ping his hands, raising lists high, laugh- 
ing, shouting. "Opa! Opa!" (I’m open! 
I'm open!), jackknifing for layups, drib- 
bling through his legs, passing behind 
his back and joyfully firing all manner 
of shots from improbable positions and 
angles. One of his favorite numbers con- 
sists of a bounding, leaping hook shot 
from way downtown in the course of 
which he pumps several times high in 
the air. then releases the ball from some- 
where around his socks. The crowd cats 
the show' up. 

Much to the chagrin of his couches 
and the BYU guards. Cosic loves to 
lead the fast break. In practice, back- 
courtmcn have to steal the ball from 
him to touch it; on occasion he and 
Fryer have come close to blows. But he 
is far from being a selfish player; his pass- 
ing. in fact, may be the strongest point 
of his game. (Last weekend he was cred- 
ited with 10 assists, but his teammates 
blew at least eight other layups after 
deft passes from the Yugoslav.) Nat- 
urally this is all so much Croatian hot 
dog ( kobasica ), and it drives some of 
the Cougars to fury. "I’d like to hit 
him with a two-by-four sometimes," says 
Fryer. 

"No care." says Cosic. "This is way 
I always do. No. I thing is win. No. 2 
is please crowd. If I don't play to crowd 


in Zadar, oh boy, they throw rock." 

Before BYU's opener with Kansas 
State, Cosic demonstrated his supreme 
confidence during a team meeting. Dis- 
agreeing vehemently with Watts' plan 
to have him go outside against a 6' 7' 
man. Cosic fairly shouted. "Who is this 
what I have never heard in my life 6' 7' 
person can stop such as myself? Why 
every time that I cannot go inside bas- 
ket where I can work over this little 
kid?" The team broke up. but some of 
the laughter was in derision. A few of 
the Cougars arc resentful of the atten- 
tion and publicity Cosic has received. 
"The rest of us make a mistake and the 
crowd gets on us," says one. "Cosic 
can fall on his nose and it's a standing 
ovation. Sometimes he hurts us with his 
circus act." 

Against Kansas State, however. BYU 
was in trouble until Cosic went to work. 
With his team leading by only 46-45 
with five minutes gone in the second 
half, Cosic banked one in off the glass 
from a sharp angle. After a turnover, 
he took a pass at the top of the circle 
w hile facing 6' 3' Jack Thomas in a mis- 
match. Cosic cradled the ball, swooped 
it over the head of Thomas and behind 
his own head in one motion. While the 
bewildered Thomas looked for the ball. 
Cosic dribbled around him and through 
two other men for an astonishing bas- 
ket. Moments later he took a defensive 
rebound, went behind his hack on the 
dribble at midcourt and fired perfectly 
to Fryer for a layup. Next he threw a 
jumping 25-foot hook pass to Phil Tollc- 
strup for another layup. BYU led by 
nine, and the Marriott was jumping, too. 
Cosic laughed all the way to the bench. 

"lie’s a man among little boys." said 
Kansas State Coach Jack Hartman af- 
ter the game. "The looniest guy with tal- 
ent ever." said St. Joseph's Jack Mc- 
Kinney. who had to find a way to de- 
fend against him Saturday night. Ban- 
tom had overshadowed Gianclli 20 
points to 10 in St. Joe's 64-58 victory 
(the Pacific center fouled out after play- 
ing less than half the game), but Cosic 
would be a different story. In the title 
game the teams stayed practically even 
until six minutes remained. Then Ban- 
tom wheeled inside for three baskets, 
and the Hawks led 68-64. Tollcstrup 
countered with two buckets over the St. 
Joe zone, and when Cosic hit a long 
one from deep in the corner with 3:21 
remaining. Brigham Young was ahead 


to stay. Bantom fanned on his three shots 
down the stretch, but the Cougars missed 
five free throws to keep St. Joe in the 
game. Only some monkey business with 
the clock prevented the visitors’ best 
shooter. Pat McFarland, from setting 
up for a good shot at the end. Instead, 
his interception led to a desperation 
heave that went wide. 

“Bantom as good as any," Cosic said 
after the game. "I not in shape, tired, 
no dribble. But St. Joe, they go places." 
Indeed the Hawk will be flapping high 
this season at the Palestra, while out in 
the Utah mountains Kresimir Cosic will 
be whipping those huge crowds into 
shape. At Brigham Young, oh boy, no- 
body throw rock. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


lA/rQT "We knew they would be 

VVLuI great.'' The Citadel Coach 
George Hill said. "We told the team that 
on our way out to California. But after 
you meet them you have a different im- 
pression. They're awesome." "They," of 
course, were the Bruins of UCLA. Another 
basketball season, another UCLA team, an- 
other set of gasping superlatives. It's just 
too tiresome. The high point of The Cit- 
adel’s 105 49 loss was managing to score — 
after four minutes and 22 seconds. Iowa 
pul up more of a tight but lost 106-72. When 
Center Bill Walton fouled out late in the 
second half. John W'ooden was "forced" 
to play last year’s redshirl Swen Natcr. 
Swen scored 10 quick points, dominated the 
boards, directed the defense and displayed 
an effortlessly sure hook shot. 

Southern Cal got Svengalied. When Ar- 
izona State played its freshmen in a pre- 
season tune-up. a Trojan assistant coach 
was spotted in the stands. Coach Ned Wulk 
told his Sun Devils to play like clodhoppers, 
and they did such a convincing job that 
USC was lulled. They were still lulled last 
week as the Devils unhorsed the Trojans 
95-78. Guard Bill Kennedy scored 21 points 
and held Troy's Paul W’estphal to 12. South- 
ern Cal rebounded against San Francisco 
102-82 with an effective 1-2-2 zone and a 
fast break. 

When Houston stunned Stanford by 20 
points, 87-67, Indian Coach Howie Dallmar 
gee-whizzed. "I would hate to run into a 
belter team of one-on-one players." Bas- 
ketball, however, is played fivc-on-fivc. 
When the Cougars crossed the Bay. Cal- 
tonUnunS 


The ad your grandparents 
wouldn’t let your parents read. 



The year was 1927. And Americans were 
getting syphilis, a venereal disease that was 
sweeping the country 

But no one talked about it. They would 
just get it, and maybe die from it. Or end up 
a cripple. 

So, the following year, we at Metropol- 
itan Life ran a national advertisement about 
syphilis and its dangers. 

By 1928 standards, the ad was shock- 
ingly direct. Not for children’s eyes. Syphilis 
was a dirty word, but there it was in print. 

185,000 Americans had contracted the 


disease. In fact, it had become an epidemic. 

Right now.wcVc in themiddieof another 
epidemic. ItV estimated that almost two and 
a half million people have VD, cither syphilis 
or gonorrhea. 

So weVe written a booklet on the subject- 

It^ not just another boring booklet tell- 
ing you VI) is bad. ItV filled with answers to 
blunt questions like these: If I kiss a person, 
can I get syphilis? How would I ever know it I 
had VD? Can I go to a doctor for treatment 
without his telling my parents? 

If your parents or friends don’t know 


much about VD or youVc too embarrassed 
toask, write for the booklet. Recalled “Facts 
you should know about VD, but probably 
don’t!’ 

Write Metropolitan Life, Box V, One 
Madison Avc.. New York, N.Y. 10010. 

Don’t worry. We’ll keep your request 
confidential. So no one will have to know 
anything about it. Except you. 

Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. But our business is life. 




COLLEGE BASKETBALL eontinutd 


ifornia beat them in double overtime 82-81 
without doing a lot of sagging and double- 
teaming on big Dwight Davis and Dwight 
Jones. A big man for Cal was hitherto hap- 
less Harry Brown, who had been taunted 
last year by crowds shouting, "Kill, Harry, 
kill!" Harry, you see, weighed 268 pounds, 
and the floor shook when he ran. This year 
he is a svelte 22S. Long Beach State began 
its less than frightening schedule by dis- 
mantling the University of Corpus Chrisli 
91-51 but beat Nevada-Las Vegas only 83-72 
in the State 2,300-capacity snake pit. "It was 
an unbelievable experience," shuddered Cor- 
pus Chrisli Coach Bill White. "I spent the 
entire evening yelling at my players and the 
refs, and no one ever heard me. 1 thought 
l*d lost my voice." All Las Vegas Coach 
John Bayer said about Long Beach was, "Ei- 
ther they aren’t as good as everyone thinks 
or we’re a lot better than everyone thinks." 

"If your team’s not playing very well, 
praise the opposing team," said philosoph- 
ical New Mexico Stale Coach Lou Henson 
after a 77-71 opening loss. Good advice. 
But what if the team that beats you is that 
power of Southwestern basketball, Angelo 
State? Just cry. Henson’s Aggies were so 
shaken that they lost their second game too. 
to New Mexico 78-76. The hungry Lobos 
got several baskets on fourth and fifth re- 
bounds; Henson praised their rebounding. 

"If you're ready, it doesn't matter how 
good your man is," Colorado State's Trav- 
is Lackey said after holding Stretch Bus- 
tion of Denver to four points, his lowest 
since junior high school. Denver lost 86 61. 
Where’s that puck? 

M I n\A/r QT Milwaukee's infamous 
IVMUVVLOI antijaywalking obses- 
sion gave Marquette more trouble than St. 
John's of Minnesota, its first opponent. Jim 
Chones, Bob Lackey, Marcus Washington 
and George Frazier were all pulled in when 
they crossed a street against a don't walk 
light. After their release. Marquette walked 
all over St. John's. 89 50. as Chones scored 
24 points. Bowling Green presented more 
trouble before yielding 84-64. Although he 
was still weakened by the puzzling fatigue 
that has bothered him all fall, Allic Mc- 
Guire. the coach's son, played briefly. 

"Season openers are supposed to be bad. 
blit this was ridiculous." Ohio State's Fred 
Taylor said after the Buckeyes had beaten 
Georgia Tech 63-55. He felt exactly the same 
way about skinning past Oregon 68-57 in 
OSU's home opener, Tech stayed close de- 
spite a 6Vi-minutc stretch without a field 
goal. State's Allan Hornyak was out with a 
heel injury and 7 -foot Luke Witte fouled 
out. Witte scored 21 against Oregon (41 in 
the two games), but it remained for two 
Buckeye interceptions and a 14-point spurt 
by Bob Sickmann to put away the win. 


Minnesota, sporting a Harlem Globetrot- 
ter warmup routine and three new regulars, 
pleased the crowd if not new Coach Bill Mus- 
sclman. The Gophers coasted past a tour- 
ing Australian Olympic team 76 46. and a 
North Dakota aggregation, which averaged 
six inches less per man, 68-49, but Mus- 
sclman growled, "We didn't have the killer 
instinct." Imagine what he said when Iowa 
Stale led at the half before bowing 72-58. 

Northern Illinois, with Jim Bradley romp- 
ing in his first game, thoroughly enjoyed 
playing California Stale (Fullerton). The 
Huskies roasted the visitors 1)6-82. 

Kansas hosted Kentucky in Allen Field- 
house, named for Phog Allen, Adolph 
Rupp's old coach, and Rupp was moved to 
display sentiment. He visited the arthritic 
Allen and said. "You arc always happy to 
return to the scene where you received your 
opportunity in life." The Jayhawks almost 
ruined Rupp’s mellow mood by forcing Ken- 
tucky into a zone as Bud Stallworth scored 
26. But the Wildcats pulled it out 79-69, end- 
ing Kansas' 28-gamc home winning streak. 
Kansas did beat Xavier 75-57 at home. 

Wisconsin-Eau Claire, averaging over 101 
points a game, won three in a row. 

OHI ITU ''■Mih Carolina made Rice 
OUU I I I Krispies out of the visiting 
Southwest Conference team. 127-69. Even 
with NIT Most Valuable Player Bill Cham- 
berlain in the stands for skipping wind 
sprints in practice, the Tar Heels sank 27 
of 35 field-goal attempts, a crackling IV ,, 
and had Rice 70-39 at halftime. 

North Carolina State made hay without 
grass. A district judge called a foul on the 
fuzz (illegal search), and starters Paul Co- 
der and Bob Heuts were cleared of a mar- 
ijuana possession charge. They were hardly 
needed as the Pack smoked past Atlantic 
Christian 113 75 and Georgia 92-81. 

Maryland, high-rated despite starting 
three sophomores, looked green against 
Brown. Tom McMillcn had only 16 points 
and 10 rebounds, and Maryland beat the 
visitors by only 100 83. Against George 
Washington, however. McMillcn tossed in 
35 and the Terps won 1 17 96. 

Florida steam-pressed Louisville to ruin 
the hcad-coaching debut of Denny Crum, 
former John Wooden assistant at UCLA, 
with a 70 69 upset. A glum Crum conceded 
that the press had taken Louisville out of 
the scoring crease, and Guard Tony Miller 
put some starch in the Cardinals with a 27- 
point total. Louisville did, however, man- 
gle tiny Bcllarminc 1 16 58. 

The day before Florida State's season 
opener, highly regarded sophomore Law- 
rence McCray. 6' II'. came to practice 
with a doctor's note saying he had the 
flu. It was Oglethorpe that felt sick, how- 
ever, losing to State 104-65. Eastern Ken- 


tucky felt a little better, losing only 96-83. 

With 7-foot Tom Payne lost to the pros 
and 6’ 10' Mark Soderberg transferred to 
Utah. Kentucky's big man is Ronnie Ly- 
ons, who stands 5’ 10'. Lyons broke up 
Northwestern's full-court press and set up 
several easy baskets, enabling Kentucky to 
scratch the other Wildcats 94-85. "The peo- 
ple will holler for me to use Ronnie, but I 
can't play him," Adolph Rupp said before 
the game. "He's too small, and he throws 
the ball away too much." Afterward. Rupp 
said, "The little man saved our life." 

Auburn lost to South Carolina 84-63, and 
Jacksonville won two rouse ns, beating Bis- 
caync College 110-75 and East Carolina 
77-68. William & Mary, which may brew 
up more trouble this season, upended de- 
fending Southern Conference champion 
Furman 110 91; the losers missed injured 
play maker Don Jackson and Center Roy 
Simpson. "Ever since I was a kid. I wanted 
to come to Duke and play basketball," said 
Jim Hobgood. He did, but as a Virginia play- 
er. and he led the Cavaliers to their first 
win ever in Duke Indoor Stadium (86-77) 
by hitting 10 of 14 shots. 


After a 50 20 halftime humil- 
iation of poor King's College. 
Penn relented. The Quakers abandoned their 
man-to-man defense to experiment w ith a 1- 
3-1 zone, using 6' V Corky Calhoun as 
point man. and kept the margin from mount- 
ing. winning 97 67. Maybe Navy Coach 
Dave Smalley was joking. "We will be big- 
ger than ever," he said going to the Penn 
game. Navy's tallest starter vvas6' 5', Penn's 
smallest starter 6’ 5*. Penn won 94-74. 

If the Pilgrim forefathers had intended 
Harvard to play basketball, they would have 
brought some sneakers over on the May- 
flower. With all that high-powered new tal- 
ent, the Cantabrigians fared ill, losing to 
Seton Hall 81 80 on a last-gasp tip-in 
by Ken House, who had missed his first 
eight shots. Jim Fitzsimmons scored 25 
and Floyd Lewis 30. but the Crimson 
failed to function very well as a team. A 
57-54 win over Northeastern was not ter- 
ribly impressive either. 

Princeton defeated Rutgers 99 68 but lost 
to Penn State 72 70. Ron Brown made a 
steal late in the game to assure the Lion vic- 
tory. Darkhorse Dartmouth beat Connect- 
icut 107-89. 

Providence waited until the last nine min- 
utes tosmash Brown 81 61. scoring Mpoints 
to none. Fran Costello led the spurt and 
added 20 points. 

St. John's escaped Vanderbilt 98 81 in 
an error-filled game. Greg Clucvs tallied 25 
points, but sophomore Jan van Breda KolfT, 
son of former Princeton, Laker and Piston 
Coach Bill van Breda KolfT, held Mel Da- 
v is of the Redmen to a subpar 18. end 
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When you buy the Electronic Timex, 
the automatic calendar is standard equipment. 


And it's standard equipment in all six styles. 

The Electronic Timex. 

It has a tiny replaceable energy cell that gives 
you 99.99% electronic accuracy.* 

A jump-sweep second hand that counts off 
the seconds, one by one. 

The Electronic Timex. 

It's rugged, water-resistant and dust-resistant. 

Just $50. Fully equipped The Electronic TIMEX. $50. 

No winding. Transistorized for accuracy. 





Give the 
best of 
America. 


Whether it's better to give or 
to receive Seagram's 7 Crown is a 
good question. 

But there's no question that 
it's the one whiskey in America more 
people give, more people 
receive and more people serve. 

Give Seagram’s 7 Crown 
and Be Sure. 


SEIGRAR DISTILLERS CO, NYC BLINOIO WMISKEY to PROOf 61 ’i WIlNttUTRH SPIRITS. BEAUTIFULLY CUT PACKAGED IT NO EXTRA COST 
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AMERICAN 
Bl ENDED WHISKEY 
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Kings: 20 mgi'tarr 1.3 mg. nicorine- 
100‘s: 22 mg"iar" 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug'7 1 


rugby Dan Levin 


Whiffenpoofs and Wallabies 

The Australians may not have known whereof they sang, but they played 
a fast game and took the measure of the best U.S. team ever assembled 


To the tables down at Mory's. 

To the place where Louis dwells. 

To the dear old Temple Bar we love 
so well. 

Sing the Wallabies, assembled with 
their glasses raised on high. 

And the magic of their singing 
casts its spell. 

A wallaby, as any Eli knows, is not a 
WhilTcnpoof. It is. rather, a sort of 
junior kangaroo. It is also the symbol 
of the Australian National rugby team. 
And the song? "Our official song that 
isn't dirty," a Wallaby says. 

"Is it Australian?" an American asks. 

Comes the authoritative reply: "The 
origin is unknown. No one in Sydney 
or Brisbane ever heard of this bloke Lou- 
is, or of any bars called Mory's or 
Temple's.*’ 

And certainly not of a bar called Bar- 
ney Googles in New York City, where 
the Wallabies were assembled now, their 
glasses raised very much on high. They 
had just played a game, excuse enough 
for celebration: it was their first appear- 
ance ever in the United States, worth an- 
other beer; and they had won 22-3. w hich 
didn't seem to matter at all. 

Winning isn’t everything, rugby men 
always say: sometimes it appears to be 
almost nothing, especially at obligatory 
postgame parties. "Rugby's a great way 
for working up a thirst." said a player 
on the losing side. It is, too. a great 
s port for the apris-game song. In the de- 
finitive collection of rugby lyrics, through 
thousands upon thousands of lines, there 
arc perhaps six or eight that are quot- 
able in a family magazine. And so it 
was last week that the Aussics negoti- 
ated their way past not only the unin- 
digenous bleat for Mory's. but also the 


classic // Nearly Broke the Family's Heart 
When Lady Jane Became a Tart and 
the almost endless Eskimo Sell . the Girl 
From the Yukon. The wonder was that 
there was anybody at Barney Googles 
on Manhattan's East Side who remem- 
bered why all the Americans and Aus- 
tralians were there in the first place. But, 
lo. "confoincd in one corner," as an Aus- 
tralian said, "was a knot of serious rug- 
gers. and they had a game to talk about." 

Australia was only the second nation- 
al team ever to play in this country, 
and what had made its visit to New 
York particularly appetizing was the 
memory of the first— Fiji, an overpow- 
ering band of giants who were cut down 
to size by cold weather, overconfidence 
and a motley bunch of businessmen, law- 
yers and graduate students in an icy lit- 
tle dell called Downing Stadium. Now. 
365 nights later, the temperature was 
dropping again in Downing Stadium. 
And this time the U.S. had an even 
stronger team, a group of all-stars from 
the 10.600-member Eastern Rugby 
Union, only five of them expatriates 
(there were several more on last year’s 
team ). 1 1 was t he closest thing to a nation- 
al rugby side ever fielded in this country. 

The match was so big that two Aus- 
tralian ambassadors attended, the Fiji 
ambassador to the UN was there, and 
so were actor Richard Flarris, six Tex- 
ans who had flown in for the game and 
about 3.000 other congealed souls. They 
saw in the first 40-minute half an Aus- 
tralian team that was considered one of 
the five best in the world and whose for- 
wards— the main body-contact men— 
outweighed their American counterparts 
by IK pounds. The Australians led at 
the end of the period by only a point, 
the result of a four-point try by a dairy 



U.S. BEARD ROSE. THEN FELL TO AUSSIES 


farmer named Garrcth Gray that over- 
rode the three-point penalty kick later 
by Rhodri Thomas for the ERU. 

The Americans were hopeful. Fiji 
had led at the half 8-6. The halftime 
rest in rugby is only five minutes, not 
long enough cither to lose momentum 
or gain it. Finally, an Australian said: 
"I've never been tackled so hard." 
which was no more than frank tes- 
timony that most of the Americans 
had played college football. 

Unfortunately for the home forces, 
rugby is more like basketball than foot- 
ball. It is a game of sudden reverses in 
direction, a flowing back and forth, and 
though the Americans did tackle hard, 
they failed to break the Australians in 
half. The Wallabies were far quicker in 
getting the ball out of the rucks and 
this, many people said, was an ominous 
sign. A ruck is not something they wish 
a person rots of in Yokohama: it is more 
like a joint that connects rugby's of- 
fensive rushes, a kind of unofficial scrum 
occurring when a surrounded player at- 
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Purse Power! 



When 
it comes 
to purse 


power, our 
French Purse 
carries a lot of 
weight. It’s all 
in the Princess 
"Tri-Partite"* feature 
—3 compartments 
to separate cash, coins 
and credit. So compact 
there's even room to spare. 
Add a lip gloss here, some 
papers there. Our French Purse 
keeps everything under control, 
of styles, colors & leathers. From $5.00. 


Available in a variety 
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helps you do things right 


RUGBY 


tempts to release the hall among a gag- 
gle of friends and foes. The nearest play- 
er grabs it and tries to pass the ball to 
his own backs with his feet. When a 
back gets the hall quickly, the other 
team’s man-to-man defense is apt to suf- 
fer. And this is what the Aussics hoped 
would happen in the second half. 

At the whistle the Wallabies seemed 
supercharged. Two minutes into the half 
an Australian back grabbed the ball from 
a ruck on his 40-yard line, and instant- 
ly four or live of his teammates were 
lined out at 10-yard intervals beside him. 
What ensued was a classic rugby play — 
flat, hard cross-field laterals from back 
to sprinting back, a tackle, another ruck. 
Wallabies’ ball again and a try. 

Later an ERU player would recall that 
moment: "If we had contained that try 
it might have been close. We didn't, 
though, and they saw they could run 
on us.” 

And now in the rucks one could see 
Australian weight and conditioning take 
effect, the EtUJ backs wctc a step be- 
hind on defense. Minutes after the half's 
first try. there was another ruck, an- 
other pretty pass play and another try. 
Dick Plant of the ERU came out of 
one ruck w ith the back of his shirt ripped 
off; he played out the game that way. 
and it symbolized the state of his team- 
gallant. outweighed, bloodied and help- 
less to contain what a British ERU fan 
called the "remorseless inevitability” of 
the Australians. 

Afterward, in the ERU locker room, 
the talk seemed in a way a preamble 
for Barney Googles. It was in that bis- 
tro that an Australian said. "Tell me an- 
other game where you can beat the stuf- 
fin’ out of a bloke for XO minutes, then 
put your arm around him at the end. 
drink with him that night and still think 
he's a hell of a bloke.” 

Later, much later, along toward dawn 
in a cab returning to his hotel, an Aus- 
tralian was humming his team's official 
song, the one that isn’t ribald. "Baaa 
. . . baaa . . . baaa.” he sang softly, 
and he began talking about rugby. 
"Your men have nothing to be ashamed 
of.” he said. "Just work on your pasv 
ing. That’s what we're known for. In 
Sydney and Brisbane we base to com- 
pete with professional rugby, with 13 
men. and it's a passing game. They've 
got blokes like Namath." Tackle that, 
you Whiffenpoofs. 
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RUm BLOODY IRARY 

in CATCHIAG on. 



People don't drink Bloody 
Marys just because they like the 
taste of snappy tomato juice. Yet 
there isn't much else to taste. 

So it's only natural that these 
people would turn by the thou- 
sands to Bloody Marys made 
with White or Silver Puerto 
Rican Rum. 

Because Puerto Rican Rums 
are distilled at high proof and 
aged and filtered with charcoal to 
be smooth, dry, light, clear, with 
no strong aroma and no sweet, 
syrupy taste. 

But Puerto Rican Rum doesn’t 
just sit there and soak up the Wor- 
cestershire Sauce either. 

It has the taste, ever so subtle 
but with a little something — ^ 
extra, to give a snappy 
Bloody Mary just a little M 

more snap. 

TH£ RUmj Of PUIRTO RICO 

C IP71 Common wealth of Puerto Rjco 


A Rum Bloody Mary it mad r kkr any other Bloody 
Mary, except with rum. For a free book of the many 
drink* you ca« make with rum. write: Bum* of Puerto 

Biro, tie Fifth A N. Y.. N. Y. 10019. 



Leonardo da Vinci invented the ball bearing. 
Parker makes it the beautiful way to write. 


If Leonardo had known 
what we know about 
modern materials and 
techniques, the Parker 75 
Classic Ball Pen might 
have been invented in 
1495. 

Because what we've 
done is take his anti- 
friction idea, and make it an almost 
effortless way to write: a ball pen that puts 
down a crisp track at less than four ounces 
of pressure. 

Leonardo didn't know about tungsten 
carbide, the third-hardest substance there 
is. We use it for the ball tip, and machine 
it so accurately we can offer five different 
point sizes. We even give it a microscopic 


texture, so it won't slip on the paper. 

I it didn't know about stainless steel, 
with its astonishing resistance to corrosion 
and wear. We fit the ball tip into a 
precisely-made stainless-steel socket, so 
the pen won't balk or blob. 

Leonardo did know about silver, and 
how it becomes more beautiful the more 
you use it. We make the case of the 75 
Classic from sterling silver for a practical 
reason too-it gives the pen a satisfying 
heft and balance through hours of 
comfortable writing. 

He did know about ink, but not our ink. 
It is so concentrated, there is so much of 
it, and it is fed to the ball tip so efficiently, 
that the 75 Classic Ball Pen writes better 
months longer— three times longer than 


the ordinary ballpoint. 

All in all, the 75 Classic is so well made 
we can give it this written guarantee: if it 
fails to perform due to defects in materials 
or workmanship during the owner's 
lifetime, we will repair or replace it— free. 

Leonardo— artist, engineer, thinker— 
would surely have made the pen as 
graceful and elegant as we did. So give it 
this holiday season to someone who 
appreciates beauty— the beauty of a 
well-made thing. 

Where else could you find a Renaissance 
gift fora mere $12? 

^PARKER 

Maher of the world's most wanted pens 


college football Richard W. Johnston 


Oh, poi, what a football team 

Nebraska ended the season with a trip to Hawaii, but not even the 
islands' diversions kept the Cornhuskers from their appointed tasks 


IVyiilitary analogies with sport usually 
* * • are ridiculous, but it is fair to say 
that in November the citizens of Hon- 
olulu were more apprehensive over the 
impending invasion by the No. I -rank- 
ing Nebraska Cornhuskers than their 
fathers would have been if given ad- 
vance notice of the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, just 30 years ago this 
week. In those days everybody knew the 
Los Angeles police force unassisted— 
could knock out the entire Japanese mil- 
itary establishment. Nobody was about 
to underestimate Nebraska. 

Week after week, as the Huskcrs 
marched inexorably toward what may 
be their second straight national cham- 
pionship and the University of Hawaii 
lost to the likes of Pacific and Fresno 
and Long Beach State, the Honolulu pa- 
pers brimmed with dire predictions and 
volunteer game plans. One columnist 
suggested the Rainbows fly to Lincoln 
and take the field Dec. 4 shouting: "We 
thought the game was here!" The Star- 
Bulletin's syndicated cartoonist. Corky 
Trinidad, offered a kahuna (a priestly 
Hawaiian witch doctor) who ordered: 
"Return the monarchy and secede from 
the union before game time." Other pro- 
posals that saw print: a 22-man defense: 
an 1 1 -man defense, one man to be armed 
with a rifle; and a power blackout in 
the area. In an earthy bar in Moilili. 
a 300-pound Hawaiian subway alum 
downed his bottle of Primo beer and de- 
clared: "If we get ball mo* bettah we 
put some wahincs in line then some- 
body sure to score!** On Nov. 18 Sports- 
writer Bill Kwon wrote: "Do you re- 
alize it's only 16 more days until the 
Nebraska Disaster?” 

There was one effort at long-range psy- 
chological warfare: an educational TV 
station taped a three-minute film of Ha- 
waii Defense Coach Larry Price lolling 
in a beach chair, strumming a ukulele 
and being plied with mai tais by a bikini- 
clad waitress. "Come on out." Price 
beamed. "Just bring plenty of sun lo- 
tion, swim fins, sunglasses— that’s all you 


need." The film was shipped to Lincoln 
and was shown on TV there. "I guess 
most of our boys saw it." Nebraska 
Coach Bob Devaney said later. 

The Cornhuskers were due in Hon- 
olulu on Wednesday. Dec. I. but an es- 
timated 2,000 fans had preceded them. 
(One chartered planeload arrived in 
Hilo the day before Thanksgiving and 
watched the Oklahoma game at the Na- 
niloa Hotel.) The boosters, wearing red 
cowboy hats, red dress hats, red tics, 
red jackets and even red pants, bloomed 
across Waikiki like poinscltias at Christ- 
mas. One group, sporting round red be- 
rets. prompted a member of the Pearl 
Harbor Survivors Association, gathering 
for a 30th anniversary convention, to 
exclaim: "They look like the meatballs 
on those damned Zeroes!" 

Although early fans were able to per- 
suade some Waikiki musicians to sub- 
stitute the Nebraska fight song for the 
Princess Papule, they were not allowed 
to meet their heroes at the airport. Unit- 
ed Air Lines cunningly diverted the team 
plane to an obscure cargo area a mile 
from the main terminal. This tactic, how- 
ever, did not entirely abort Hawaii’s pre- 
game plan. About 30 wahincs. some in 
splashy muumuus. a few in print bolero 
jackets and brief, tight hot pants, all 
armed with dozens of flower Icis. 
swarmed to the stairways at the front 
and rear of the big jet. (The girls in hot 
pants were Rainbow cheerleaders. "We 
call them our navel reserve." a Hawaii 
official confided.) Jeff Kinney broke 
three tackles on one play against Okla- 
homa. but he didn't break a single em- 
brace in the first 10 minutes after land- 
ing. Neither did Johnny Rodgers, who 
had more trouble (and possibly more 
fun) scrambling 50 yards to the waiting 
buses than he had going 72 yards for a 
touchdown at Norman. 

It soon became clear that Devaney, 
an old Hawaiian hand, had prepared a 
pregame plan of his own: attack. In- 
stead of hustling his charges off to Ma- 
kaha or the Schofield army barracks, 
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a fine gift pen 
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The Parker Jotter Ball Pen's great 
good looks and sleek lines belie not 
only its price, but also its enormous 
ink supply. It writes better months 
longer— three times longer than the 
ordinary ballpoint. 

The Jotter is an enduring gift, too. 
As proof, this written guarantee: if 
the Jotter fails to perform due to de- 
fects in materials or workmanship, 
Parker will repair or replace it— free. 

The Jotter is also a personal gift. 
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some barrel colors, five point widths 
and four ink colors. You can 
select a Jotter befitting 
each person to whom 
you give it. 

Can a fine gift pen cost 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL uminutH 


he boldly led them straight into the land 
of milk and honey— coconut milk and 
lots of honeys: straight into the Hilton 
Hawaiian Village at Waikiki. And. lest 
any moonlight infiltration be attempted 
there, he scheduled a 7:30 closed-door 
workout under the lights. 

Although Dcvancy, who has coached 
in the Hula Bowl, had prepared his play- 
ers for the undeniably remarkable sight 
of Honolulu Stadium, some were non- 
plussed. ’’Would you believe that?” 
asked one substitute back, marveling at 
the wormy, wooden bleachers and the 
playing surface itself, a patchwork of 
brown dirt and scrabbled grass. While 
the Cornhuskers ran through brisk, no- 
contact drills supervised by his assistants, 
Dcvancy— mindful of the agonizing 6 0 
upset Hawaii achieved at Lincoln in 
1955 stood near the 50-yard line and 
defended both the field and Hawaiian 
officiating from invidious questions. ”1 
told 'em this is the only place we can 
play football Saturday night, and we bet- 
ter be ready to play," he said of the for- 
mer. "We expect a good game and fair 
calls.” The latter question grew out of 
Hawaii’s 28 21 victory over New Mex- 
ico the previous week, a game in which 
the Lobos were 24-point favorites and 
in which they were penalized 147 yards 
against the Rainbows’ 28. Not all Ne- 



OUARTERBACK TAGGE IS INTERCEPTED 


braskans were as discreet as the coach. 
"With those officials. I figure Hawaii 
has a 16-man defense." one muttered. 
"May be we could get a change of ven- 
ue." somebody else suggested. 

The next morning the Cornhuskers 
played into the hands of the Hawaiian 
conspiracy . ( Dcvancy obviously believes 
that history is made and football games 
lost - at night.) Nearly every member 
of the team was down by the ocean at 
8:30. Trainer Paul Schneider had pre- 
scribed beach play and swimming for 
Thursday but no water Friday and Sat- 
urday . Also, no surfboards. Quarterback 
Jerry Tagge. Johnny Rodgers and Bill 
Kosch took off in a bicycle-style paddle 
boat, but they did not stray far. The 
girls were coming, this time in green li- 
Icaf hula skirts, and laden with the in- 
evitable leis. 

At the behest of photographers, the 
Husker backficld paddled about the al- 
most surfless cove in an outrigger canoe, 
with the tender enemy as passengers. 
Back ashore. Rosie Alvaro, a Hawaiian- 
Poriuguese-English-Chinese charmer, 
led Johnny Rodgers into two feet of 
water and taught him the hula after 
w real lung him w ith a plumeria lei. Somc- 
what unwillingly. Tagge threw a few co- 
conut passes for a photographer, who 
implored him to "cock your arm more." 
"They don't teach us that in Nebraska." 
Tagge said sharply . 

A 10 a.m. meeting cut short this hap- 
py diversion. When the players returned 
to the beach they seemed impervious to 
half-a-hundrcd bikinied irregulars. Re- 
mote though the chance seemed, no 
Husker wanted to approach Alabama 
having left the team's No. I rating on 
the sands of Waikiki. Dcvancy himself 
dozed in the sun under a coconut hat 
on a liny section of sand well away from 
his troops. That night he took the team 
to dinner in a nearby Chinese restaurant. 
"That's Dcvancy 's idea," grumbled 
Trainer Schneider. "If it was me I'd 
keep 'em right at the training table. Hell, 
we took all our own food to the Okla- 
homa game, right down to the salt and 
pepper. After all. who knows what kind 
of food you'll get in an Oklahoma City 
hotel?" 

Hawaii's most deadly pregame weap- 
on. the hotel luau. was still in reserve. 
It was scheduled for Friday night, and 
Dcvancy had agreed to produce the team. 
“Wait'll we fill 'em up with kalua pig. 
lomilomi salmon and poi!" chortled a 


Hawaiian fan. "That'll fix 'em." Alas, 
not so. Some 3.500 hysterical Cornhusk- 
er fans accepted the culinary risk <6,000 
more couldn't get in), but not the play- 
ers— Schneider kept them home munch- 
ing Nebraska steaks until the "feast" 
was over. They had spent the morning 
visiting the U.S.S. Arizona Memorial at 
Pearl Harbor and they entered the luau 
in a body, defense to one huge room, of- 
fense to another. When the ovations sub- 
sided, the hula girls got one lust shot at 
the visitors— Kinney. Tagge. Rich Glov- 
er and a few of the other stars were en- 
ticed up to the stage to learn about 
the hips and the hands. All this trou- 
ble went for nought. No dislocations, 
no sprained ankles. The love machine 
had failed. The point spread, which 
had started at Hawaii plus 170 after 
the Oklahoma game, steadied at a 
bettablc Hawaii and 40. 

Meanwhile up in Manoa, campus of 
the University of Hawaii, the Rainbows 
had completed a week of light work- 
outs against Nebraska plays plotted from 
an exchange of film (nejther leant had 
sent scouts). Everyone seemed loose and 
unworried. Asked if he had any sur- 
prises in store for the Nebraskans. Coach 
Dave Holmes said: "Yeah, we're going 
to show up." 

And they did. Soon after the opening 
kickoff it was Nebraska 3. Hawaii 0. 
then 10-0 and. still in the first quarter. 
17 0. In the second period Johnny Rodg- 
ers showed the fans a replay of his Okla- 
homa punt return as he wove, feinted, 
slipped and slithered all the way to the 
Rainbow 15. ("And we gave him hula 
lessons," a Hawaii fan groaned.) This 
run. the most electrifying of the game, 
was nullified by a clipping penalty . Even 
so. the Cornhuskers led comfortably ut 
halftime 24 3. much of it on Tagge’s run- 
ning and passing, and it took some cour- 
age for Hawaii rooters to parade a sign 
reading crush Nebraska around the 
field. 

And of course it was Hawaii that felt 
the crush in the second half. There was 
more Tagge. more Rodgers and even 
some Brownson and Anderson, enough 
to make the final score 45 3. Which nat- 
urally surprised no one at all. The only 
surprise losers among the whispering 
palms were the TV viewers, who were 
denied one Nebraska touchdown be- 
cause of a commercial. Just think. Six 
more commercials and the score might 
base been 3-0, Hawaii. end 
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ROOMY 


CUTLASS CRUISER. 
More than 93 cubic feet of 
cargo space on a 116" 
wheelbase. Almost 10 feet 
of cargo length with tail- 
PW gate down. 

While it’s big 
W ’ ^ on space, it’s 

easy to park. 

And it has the 
easy handling and smooth 
ride Cutlass is famous for. 
Standard features include 
a big Rocket V-8, a Drop- 
or-Swing Tailgate, all- 
vinyl upholstery, and 
power brakes with discs 
up front. Smallest of our 
Big 3, but still a lot of 
wagon for budget buyers. 


ROOMIER. 


VISTA-CRUISER: More 
than 105 cubic feet of car- 
go room on a 121" wheel- 
base. Its exclusive obser- 
vation r oof turns any trip 


into a scenic tour. Drop- 
or-Swing Tailgate, side 
and tailgate paneling, big 
Rocket V-8, all standard. 
Inside, deep carpeting 
and deluxe upholstery. 
Available with two seats 
or three — no wonder it’s 
the most popular station 
wagon we've ever built! 


THEB1G3 

OLDSMOB1LE WAGONS 
FOR 1972. 


ROOMIEST. 

CUSTOM CRUISER: 

Up to 109 cubic feet of 
cargo room, 127" wheel- 
base. Power steering, 
power front disc brakes, 

455 Rocket V-8, auto- 
matic transmission, power 
ventilation, and a power 
rear window, all stan- 
dard. Spring - steel - 
mounted front bumper 
absorbs minor impacts, 
and comes back for more. 

The Glide- A way Tailgate 


doesn't open, it disap- 
pears! With two or three 
seats, it is the ultimate 
station wagon. 




Station wagons to get 
back to nature in: Every 
Olds Cruiser is doing its 
part for cleaner air. 
Rocket V-8 engines now 
emit, on the average, 80% 
less hydrocarbons and 
65% less carbon monox- 
ide than engines of 10 
years ago. So r~ 
we will all Oil 
be able to Um 
breathe a lit- 
tie easier. SsSS&S 
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Treat your friends light. 


I.W. Harper is one great bourbon that never tastes heavy. 
Maybe that's why it’s on so many gift lists. Is it on yours? 


(^t wrap at no extra cost. 
86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
■0 I.W. Harper Distilling Co.. Louisville. Ky. 





Undaunted by a fracture as he closed in on his 500th win, Driver Herve 
Filion had his arm in a cast and an 11-year-old claimer out ahead 

Broken wrist, broken record 


\A/hen we last visited Hcrvc Filion. 
*”1116 Frcnch-Canadian harness-rac- 
ing driver (SI, Sept. 6), he was con- 
fident of breaking his 1970 world rec- 
ord of 486 victories by winning at least 
500 in 1971. Last week he proved that 
what Filion wants, Filion gets. Going 
into September he had 286 wins — and a 
fun schedule of up to II daytime races 
at New Jersey's Freehold track, plus an- 
other nine nightly at Roosevelt or Yon- 
kers Raceway near New York. So Filion 
added 55 victories in September and 65 
in October for a total of 406. 

“Then I got hot," he says. Yes. he 
did. He won 9J races in November, in- 
cluding nine of 1 1 on the lucky 15th. 
FIc also broke his wrist in a racing ac- 
cident on the 17th. Didn't mean a thing. 

Filion returned two days later with a 
cast on his arm and four pain pills in 
his belly — and won three at Freehold 
and another at Yonkers. On the 22nd 
he took eight of 1 3. including six at Free- 
hold. only the fourth time a driver had 
won that many on a single card. On Fri- 
day, Nov. 26, Filion won the fifth race 
at Yonkers to tic his record 486. then 
moved on with a winning drive in the 
ninth race. 

Going into last week. Filion was only 
12 away from No. 500. Newspapers 
called him the “Iron Man," a name 
Filion docs not particularly like. On the 
way to Freehold one day he was read- 
ing New York’s Daily News in the back 
scat of his white Cadillac. Suddenly he 
thumped the newspaper angrily with his 
cast. "Look at this stuff." he said. "Peo- 
ple must think I’m a working fool. They 
must feel sorry for me, but why should 
they? I don’t work any harder than any- 
one else." 

Just more often and at more places. 
During the entire year he appeared at 
a total of 28 tracks, including 22 in 
the U.S., four in Canada and one 
each in Australia and New Zealand. 
From April I through Nov. 30, Filion 
raced all but 28 days: he took only 
one day off in June and July. 

"Yeah," said Filion stubbornly, "but 
I’m enjoying every minute of it." Didn’t 
so much time with his horses leave very 
little for his wife and two children? 
"Look, I see more of my family than 
most men." said Filion. "I go home 
every night and my wife has a dinner 
waiting for me, and I get eight hours 
sleep. That’s my secret: I like to cat 
and sleep and I never worry when I 


drive a bad race." What with one good 
race and another, Filion probably will 
net about S300.000 for the year. 

On a gloomy, rainy Monday afternoon 
last week. Filion won twice at Freehold 
to reach No. 490. His cast got so wet 
he was afraid he might need a new one. 
but en route to Yonkers he placed it 
next to the car heater, and it dried out 
nicely. That night, despite a hard, steady 
rain that turned the track into goo, Filion 
won twice more. Afterward he hurried 
home, where Barbara had his dinner 
ready, as usual. He stayed up until 2 
a.m. watching a TV movie. 

On Tuesday, as Freehold closed its 
meeting, it was so damp and cold that 
Filion bundled up in a fur-lined driving 
suit. It gave him the appearance of a 
small boy ready for a frolic in the snow. 
He drove in eight races, winning three, 
to put him only five away from 500. On 
the way back to Yonkers. Filion slouched 
in the Caddie studying the night's card. 


"No. I don't think I can do it tonight." 
he said. Then he snuggled down into 
the upholstery and went to sleep. 

At Yonkers it was miserably cold and 
windy, the horses breathing contrails of 
vapor as they whirled around the track. 
Filion won two of the first three races. 
But when he lost the next three almost 
every one in the shivering crowd of 1 2.266 
figured there was no way he could get 
to 500 before the evening was through. 
"I don’t know," said Filion. winking. 
"I've always got a shot." He thereupon 
scored easy wins in the seventh and 
eighth races: 499. One race to go. Up 
in the press box Bob Bcslov of the Yon- 
kers publicity staff began to worry be- 
cause “we don't have the victory wreath 
yet." Filion dutifully finished second in 
the finale. 

Wednesday found Filion baby-sitting 
while Barbara went out to have her hair 
done in anticipation of the winncr's-cir- 
clc pictures that night. Around 7 p.m. 

continued 
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London, Paris, all over the world— 
King George 1 V is just as expensive 
as other top brands. 

But here, it’s the only one you can 
huv for a remarkable $4.99/ 5th. 
Ami it’s the very same Scotch ! 


'Average Sili mail price. Slighllj higher nr lower in w»me stale*. 


Hcrvc showed up in the Yonkers drivers* 
room and watched closed-circuit reruns 
of the previous night's races before put- 
ting on his red. white and blue driving 
snowsuit. He was entirely innocent of 
Roger Maris-stylc tension. "I know I will 
get it sooner or later," he said. 

Sooner, hoped the track, because now 
the flowers were ready ar.d Robert A. 
Glasscr. chairman of the New York State 
Harness Racing Commission, was on 
hand to preside over the ceremonies. It 
was another cold, windy night, and in 
the first race Filion finished next to last. 
The crowd of 13,329 groaned and fell 
back into the warm enclosures beneath 
the grandstand. For his second drive of 
the night and his 1,978th of the year 
Filion had a horse named Thunder 
Royal. In the paddock somebody noted 
that it would be fitting if Filion could 
get No. 500 with this particular horse. 
The overwhelming majority of his life- 
time wins have come behind claimcrs, 
cheap and otherwise, and Thunder Roy- 
al. an 1 1 -year-old, was not only the old- 
est but also one of the cheapest horses 
in his stable. 

Leaving from the No. 2 post. Filion 
dropped Thunder Royal into the fourth 
position for the first quarter mile. He 
took the lead just before the half and 
still held it as the field hit the stretch. 
“It's all over now," said a groom, and 
indeed it was. As the crow d cheered them 
home, Filion and Thunder Royal drew 
away to a two-length victory. 

Rarbaru Filion came out of the stands 
to smile and shiver at Herve's side while 
the cameras flashed away. The track gave 
Filion S50O. one dollar for each win. A 
wreath of while carnations, red roses 
and blue plastic something-or-others was 
placed around the neck of of Thunder 
Royal, who had never received so much 
attention and affection. Then Filion led 
his horse back to the paddock, exchang- 
ing wisecracks with fans along the way. 

Filion paused only momentarily to ac- 
cept congratulations and chat with the 
press. What more could he achieve? Well, 
cither late this year or early next he 
should pass Billy Haughton's career rec- 
ord of 3,445 wins, which is all the more 
remarkable when you consider that 
Haughton is 16 years up on the 3 1 -year- 
old Filion. "All I want to do now." 
said the champ, “is win more and more 
races." With that he hurried out into 
the frigid night to get a horse moving 
toward the next race. ,ND 
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TO HI/4TII 


I3Y PAT JORDAN 



Hockey players, like most athletes, 
feel it is unjust to define them sole- 
ly by the talents and personalities 
they exhibit in combat. As Jim Do- 
rcy of Toronto says, “Things hap- 
pen so fast, you don't have time to 
think, just react." It is the nature 
of the game to bring out a man's in- 
stinctive physical reaction, says 
Dorcy. Hockey is all fury and slash 
and whack, and its rules not only 
allow but demand fierce body con- 
tact. Thus, some players appear to 
be “brutal" or “savage" athletes. 
They arc the bad guns from another 
town. And yet, like all generaliza- 
tions. this one rings less than true. 
Stripped of their pads and sticks 
and skates, men like Dorey arc no 
more brutal than the average law- 
yer or TV repairman — indeed, they 
are often gentler — as the vignettes 
on the following pages will attest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY BOB STANLEY 
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John Ferguson gave one victim "just a kiss." 


J ohn Ferguson, long and lean and 
sharp, is perched on a stool in 
a New York City drugstore, his 
shoulders hunched over the counter. His 
face, fleshless and dominated by a beak- 
like nose, is pointed down at his hands, 
which arc moving back and forth across 
the Formica counter. He has curved his 
long, thin Angers so that each hand is 
shaped like a talon, and now, slowly, 
he brings the hands together until the 
fingertips touch and then withdraws 
them. He repeats the process time after 
time while the fat man standing beside 
him fidgets and stares at the moving 
hands. The fat man has a pink, anxious 
face, and he is clutching a piece of pa- 
per in his right hand, which he keeps 
out of sight. 

"You get better looking every year, 
my friend," says Ferguson softly, look- 
ing at his hands. "For 10 years he's 
been asking for my autograph. He must 
have it 50 times already. Huh, friend? 
How many times can you ask for the 
same autograph?" 

The man says nothing. He smiles or 
winces, it is hard to tell which. He takes 
the paper from behind his back and 
places it with a pencil in front of 
Ferguson. 

"Please, Fergy!" the man says. “Make 
it out to Big Sheldon." 

"Big Sheldon," says Ferguson, look- 
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LOVE, HATE 

eonlinurd 


ing at the paper. “His name is Big Shel- 
don. Last year he said he was a min- 
ister. Tell me. Big Sheldon w ho gets bet- 
ter looking every year, what kind of a 
minister has a name like that?" 

The man smiles again, or winces, and 
Ferguson signs the paper. The man 
snatches up the paper and takes a deep 
breath. 

"What do you do with all my au- 
tographs. huh. Big Sheldon w ho gets bet- 
ter looking every year? Do you swap 
three of them for one Bobby Orr?" 

"No," says the man as he moves back- 
ward toward the door. “I swap five of 
them for a ticket." and he is out the 
door and gone. 

"I sec," says John Ferguson, very soft- 
ly. "I sec.” 

A few minutes later, gesturing toward 
the door through which Big Sheldon has 
departed. Ferguson says, "All the fans 
love me. When I retired last year I re- 
ceived thousands of letters from fans in 
every town in the league, all asking me 
to come back . I am the villain w ho makes 
the game interesting, they said. Without 
me they would have no one to hate. So 
I came back." Ferguson laughs at the 
thought. It is a mirthless laugh, just a 
breath really, and his thin lips twist up 
into his check, forcing his left eye to 
blink. 

"But some of them really like me." 
he adds. "I don’t know why. There’s 
one old woman who waits for me at Mad- 
ison Square Garden every time I’m in 
town. She usually gives me a book for 
my children. I have a whole library from 
her. She sends me Christmas cards and 
letters and seems really interested in me 
and my family. You know these grand- 
motherly types. They always want to re- 
deem you. They feel you can’t be all 
bad." 

But for the previous 10 years John Fer- 
guson of the Montreal Canadiens had 
been "all bad” as far as rival players 
were concerned. He had reaped more 
penalties, been in more fights and been 
a party to more injuries than probably 
any other player in the NHL. On the 
ice Ferguson did not seem to skate or 
move, he just appeared suddenly like 
an ill omen swooping down from no- 
where. Seconds later there would be a 
fight, a penalty, an injury, and Fergu- 
son would be gone. A few days before 


he arrived in New York for a game last 
winter with the Rangers. Ferguson 
swooped down on Pittsburgh’s Ken 
Schinkel. A few days later Schinkcl un- 
derwent surgery for a broken collarbone. 
When the Rangers’ trainer, Frank Paice, 
asked Ferguson how hard he had hit 
Schinkcl, Ferguson looked up through 
raised eyebrows and shook his head. He 
sucked in his cheeks and formed a per- 
fect O with his lips and then said ever 
so softly through puckered lips. "A kiss 
... I gave him just a kiss." 

At six p.m. John Ferguson slips on 
his navy overcoat and leaves the drug- 
store. As he moves up 33rd Street in 
the darkness, three small boys come out 
of the shadows and fall in behind him. 
Although the boys are silent and Fer- 
guson docs not turn to look at them, he 
is conscious of their presence. Finally 
one of the boys moves up beside him. 
The boy walks a few feet before he says, 
"Fergy. we — ” but before he can fin- 
ish, Ferguson sweeps his arm out from 
his body, its shadow moving like a gi- 
ant wing across the sidewalk, and he 
says, "No autographs." The boy shrinks 
back to his friends: they withdraw, arc 
gone. 

Ferguson stops at the corner of Sev- 
enth Avenue, across from Madison 
Square Garden, and waits for the red 
light to change. He is a towering figure 
at almost 6' 4'. From behind he re- 
sembles an inverted triangle, the broad 
shoulders of his coat tapering to a nar- 
row waist which tapers to even narrow- 
er hips, and so on, until it seems he 
must surely come to a point at his feet. 

While he waits for the light to change, 
a man in thick glasses and a Russian 
fur hat stops beside him. He looks at Fer- 
guson, once, twice, three times and then 
he says with a smile, "Hey, Fergy! You 
gonna play tonight?" 

Ferguson does not look at him or 
say anything. The man repeats his ques- 
tion. Still staring straight ahead, Fer- 
guson says, "No, I’m crossing the street 
to wait for a bus.” 

The man, still smiling, says, "Maybe 
you gonna score a goal tonight, huh, 
Fergy?” Ferguson says nothing. "Maybe 
even a hat trick." 

"Three hat tricks," says Ferguson, and 
he begins to cross Seventh Avenue, the 
man skipping to stay beside him. When 


they reach the other side the man stops 
and says, "You got any tickets for to- 
night's game? Hch, Fergy, any extras?" 

Ferguson, who is still moving down 
33rd Street, says. "I got a whole suit- 
easeful." 

The man calls out after him. "Aw, 
ya hum, I hope they break your neck 
tonight." 

But if Ferguson hears the man. he 
pays no attention. He continues to move 
down 33rd Street toward the shadows 
of the Garden. Suddenly there is a strong 
w ind and he hunches his shoulders about 
his neck, which is craned slightly for- 
ward. The wind catches the vent of his 
coat, and the two sides flap in the breeze 
like rutiled wings, and then John Fer- 
guson is swallowed up by the shadows 
of the Garden. From the corner of Sev- 
enth Avenue he is no longer visible as a 
man but only a form diminishing in the 
night the dark, tapering form of a huge 
predatory bird stalking the city streets. 

After that season the bird was seen 
no more. John Ferguson retired for good. 

For the third time John McKenzie, a 
neat little man with a cigar clenched be- 
tween his teeth, smiles. He is standing 
in the lobby of the Statlcr-Hilton in 
New York, his left arm around the waist 
of an older woman in black slacks, his 
right arm around the waist of a plump 
young girl in a raincoat, while in front 
of him a middle-aged woman in a Bos- 
ton Bruin warmup jacket is squinting 
through the lens of a camera. “Hold 
it," she says, and clicks the shutter. 
Nothing. 

"Oh, that stupid, lousy camera," says 
the plump girl. "I'm gonna cry!" 

The woman in black slacks says, 
"Please, Johnny, don't go. My daughter 
loves you so much." The woman with 
the camera looksat it with fury. "Aaagh, 
you son of a bitch,” she says to the cam- 
era. McKenzie takes the camera, exam- 
ines it carefully, makes a small adjust- 
ment and returns it to the woman in 
the Bruin jacket. 

"Try it now," he says. He puts his 
arm around the girl and her mother again 
and smiles. 

"Isn't he a doll?” says the mother. The 
woman in the Bruin jacket squints and 
clicks for a fourth time. There is a small 
flash. "Oh, wonderful," says the girl. 


clapping her hands. The two older wom- 
en. beaming, begin to thank McKenzie, 
their hands brushing his arms as if they 
would like to tear off a piece of him as a 
souvenir. McKenzie disengages himself 
from the women, says goodby and begins 
walking through the lobby toward the 
door. But it is too late. The legion of au- 
tograph seekers who have been waiting 
for him converges like a sw arm of locusts. 
Without breaking his stride he begins 
signing everything thrust in front of him 
as he moves slowly but steadily toward 
the door. 

John McKenzie is a small, compact 
man of 34 years who stands 5' 7' tall 
and weighs 175 pounds. He has clear 
blue eyes that arc often half-lidded and 
blond hair that is beginning to turn gray 
at the temples. His face resembles that 
of Michael J. Pollard, the actor, except 
that McKenzie's small features arc not 
quite so scrunched together. On this win- 
ter afternoon he is wearing a well-fitted 
double-breasted suit and carrying a thin 
attach^ ease. McKenzie had originally 
ordered two such suits, but when his tai- 
lor failed to make them to his specific 
orders, he felt free to refuse them. Still, 
he bought one anyway, for S200. “What 
could 1 do?" he said. Earlier this morn- 
ing he had attempted to cat a leisurely 
breakfast in the hotel coffee shop, where 
a waitress kept hurrying him. At first 
he pretended not to notice her huffing 
and puffing. Finally, as he was about to 
light up a cigar, she said. "This isn't a 
lounge, you know." McKenzie looked 
at her for a second, then got up to leave. 
"It must be awful to work at some- 
thing you hate," he said as he put a dol- 
lar tip beside his plate. His breakfast 
had been a No. 3. listed at SI. 85. 

Once he is outside on Seventh Av- 
enue the autograph seekers leave Mc- 
Kenzie. and he is lost in the noontime 
crowd moving across the street toward 
Madison Square Garden. Like most men 
of his stature. McKenzie walks with an 
erect and purposeful stride. There is 
about him a sense of order and direc- 
tion which his clothes and compact 
movements tend to reinforce, so that he 
resembles not the violent hockey player 
he is but a well-organized businessman 
about to enter a bargaining session for 
which he is confidently prepared. It is 
only on the ice. his eyes wide and cold. 


his body padded and squat, that John 
McKenzie looks the type of hockey play- 
er his reputation suggests. He still moves 
in that same rigid and precise way, only 
now, beneath the surface, there is a hint 
of violence. But it is a controlled vi- 
olence nevertheless, and watching John 
McKenzie skate one has the feeling that 
at no time does he ever make a move, 
spontaneous though it might seem at 
the time, over which he does not have 
complete control. 

Because of his size and the fact that 
he was born in the Far West (High Riv- 
er, Alberta), John McKenzie never 
thought he'd make the National Hock- 
ey League. He thought, instead, he would 
remain the rodeo cowboy he had be- 
come in his youth. Even w hen he reached 
the NHL in 1958 he continued to ride 
2,000-pound brahma bulls during the off 
season, for which he was paid as much 
as S300 a trip. He claims that hockey is 
a miJd sport compared io rodeo riding, 
whose practitioners he calls "the best 
conditioned athletes in the world." 

McKenzie skipped around the NHL 
for five seasons, with minor-league de- 
scents to Hershey and Buffalo in the 
American Hockey League, before he 
finally stuck in 1963 with Chicago. He 
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Simulated television reception on all set*. 


How to pick the right color television 
from Sears or anyone else 


All the new sets with all their new features 
are in the stores. 

But the two most important questions to ask 
about any color set remain the same. 

How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

Nearly every new feature you hear about 
deals with one or the other. But these features are 
often described in technical language that few 
people understand. 

Seal’s will explain what they’re all about. So 
you’ll know exactly what you’re getting for your 
money. 

Color and two Sears advantages. 

Today, many makes of color TV can give you 
good natural flesh-tone color. 

But some provide it at the expense of 
background colors. Skies may look green and grass 
may look blue. Not every time, but enough to 
annoy you. 

Seal's solved this problem. 

Seal's uses Automatic Tint Lock on most 


Compare Sears best features with other brands. 
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sets. It gives you people that look like people — 
together with good background colors. (See 
comparison on opposite page.) 

They’ll hold true even when you change 
channels. 

If you’re particularly fussy about color, 

Seal's has an extraordinary feature called Chromix. 
It allow s you to adtl delicate shades of color you 
can’t get from most other sets. 

Ordinarily, you can add only two shades: 
magenta or green. With Chromix you can also 
add blue or brown; for a complete range of colors. 

In addition. Seal's sets also have: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL - 
keeps your picture constant under varying 
conditions. That is, so it doesn’t shimmy when a 
plane flies over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL - keeps 
colors from fluctuating when programs change, or 
you change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER-keeps 
colors clear and pure. 

Not all brands give you all these features. All 
Seal's sets have them. 

Finally you should know that color quality 
varies from brand to brand. And not everyone 
agrees as to what is best. 

In the final analysis, only you can decide 
whether you like the color or not. 

Hundreds of thousands of people like Sears 
color the moment they see it. They never go 
elsewhere. 

Automatic Fine Tuning and why Sears uses it. 

You’ll find an A FC - automatic fine tuning 
control - on most of the better sets. 

AFC gives you a clear picture automatically 
as soon as you turn your set on; or flip channels. 

Using manual controls, many people can’t 
fine tune their set as well as the Sears AFC can. 

Sears automatic fine tuning control is better 




than many others because it can pull in signals 
that some others miss. 

Seal’s has AFC not only on most consoles, 
but on many portables as well. 

In addition, on Seal’s best console, you'll 
find that all the important controls are in one 
panel that rolls out and tilts up at waist-high 
level so you don’t have to stoop. When not in use 
they hide out of sight behind a decorative 
front. It's a Sears exclusive. 

Like color quality, ease of tuning varies from 
one brand to another. Some sets are easier to tune 
than others. 

The only way for you to know if a set is easy 
to tune is to come in, and try tuning it yourself. 

Wide screen picture, bright picture tube, 
bonded etched tube, solid state, instant start. 

The wide screen picture enables you to see 
more of the televised picture than you saw before. 

Even though the wide screen picture is 
relatively new, Seal’s has it on most sets. 

The bright picture tube makes whites whiter; 
making your color picture brighter and clearer. 

Sears uses the best bright picture tube 
made. It gives you brightness without washing out 
the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes glare or 
reflection. The glare from a light for example. 

The bonded etched tube costs more, so not 
all manufacturers use it. You’ll get it on most 
Seal’s sets. 

Solid state means using transistors, diodes 
and integrated circuits. Seal’s uses them for 
greater reliability. 

Instant Start means the sound comes on 
instantly and the picture within seconds. Seal’s 
has Instant Stall on many of its better sets. 


On some color TVs Sears Automatic Tint Lock 

people will look okay — gives you natural flesh- tone 

hut the background color -together with good 

colors will be off. background color. 


How good is color on a portable? On Sears 
sets, it's as good as on a console. 

Portables will give you just as good color jus 
consoles. Timing, too, will be just as easy. 

Electronically, they’re basically the same. It’s 
just that every- 
thing's more 
compact in a 
portable. 

You’ll find a 
huge selection of 
color portables at 
Seal’s. Including 
Sears best 19-inch 
diagonal measure 
picture color 
portable. A set with many outstanding features — 
including Automatic Tint Lock, Automatic Fine 
Timing, bonded etched tube ami wide screen picture. 

Seal’s color portables range in picture size 
from 11 inches diagonal measure to 19 inches. And 
start under $200. 

Service and selection. Sears is your best bet. 

Ask about service beforc you buy any set. 

Not all retailers service the sets they sell. 

Seal’s does. 

And you can count on Sears service, whether 
you move across the street or across the country. 

We even check out the very set we sell you 
before it reaches your home. 

When someone buys a color TV from one of 
our stores, it’s inspected before it’s delivered. To 
make sure everything is in perfect condition. Not 
all retailers do the same. 

As far as selection goes. Seal’s has everything. 

From portables to table models to full-size 
consoles with the 25-inch diagonal measure 
wide screen picture. No one else has a larger screen. 

Sears can give you what the others have, 
plus features of our own that practically no one 
else can give you — at any price. 

Also, you can use one of our convenient 
Seal’s. Roebuck and Co. credit plans. 

See the new shows 
in color. Come into Sears 
-and we’ll help you pick 
the right set for you. 









New Kodak gift : 

Movies without 
movie lights. 


Now. Take color movies by the light you live in. 

Kodak introduces a new kind of movie camera— the XL series. 
And a new kind of movie film— super-fast Kodak Ektachrome 
1 60 film. 

Together, they let you shoot super 8 color 
movies by ordinary room light. Even by 
candlelight. Which makes indoor movies so 
much easier to take. So much more natural. 

And so right for Christmas. 

New Kodak XL movie cameras, with super- 
fast // 1 .2 lens, electric eye, battery drive and 
drop-in loading, start at less than $ 1 20. At your 
photo dealer s now. Kodak makes your pictures count. 


New Kodak XL movie cameras and Ektachrome 160 movie film. 


admits that the farther down in the mi- 
nors he went, the more violent the level 
of play became and the more forcefully 
he had to prove himself because of his 
size. "A lot of guys never made the 
NHL because they were scared off by 
the minors.” he says. ‘‘But maybe those 
guys were born scared anyway." 

In 1965 McKenzie was traded to the 
New York Rangers, whose city and style 
of play ill-suited him. "If I took two 
steps away from the Garden, no one 
knew me." he says. "Besides. I didn't 
fit into the Rangers' style of play. I wasn't 
a fincsser like them. I looked out of 
place on the ice. When I was traded to 
Boston in 1966 I fell I could skate as well 
as any of the Bruins. I became more con- 
fident. Now when I go out to dinner in 
Boston everyone knows me. It feels fun- 
ny after all these years to finally be recog- 
nized. Even the front office treats me dif- 
ferently. When I used to work the ro- 
deos in the summers no one ever said a 
word. Now. all of a sudden, everyone's 
worried about me getting hurt." 

In 1970 the Boston fans voted John 
McKenzie the Most Popular Player on 
the Bruins. They treated him and his 
wife to a two-week vacation on the 
French Riviera, which McKenzie de- 
scribes as "a long way from riding bron- 
cos in Calgary. A lot of things have 
changed since I first came up. In those 
days I was mostly too embarrassed even 
to ask for a raise. If I did, the front of- 
fice said take what they offered or go 
back to the minors. I usually took it. 
But then, money didn't mean much to 
me. cither. All I cared about was hock- 
ey. Today everything is moncyized. 
Young players bring their lawyers and 
agents with them at contract time. May- 
be it's better for them, but I don’t know 
if it would have been better for me when 
I was younger. Pretty soon hockey play- 
ers will be playing just for money in- 
stead of for the love of the game— like 
American athletes. They think the world 
owes them a living, that playing base- 
ball or football is a big thing. Some of 
our guys arc getting like that. too. They 
idolize Harrclson and Namalh. But no 
matter what they do, they're no differ- 
ent than the rest of us. Most hockey play- 
ers don't feel they're doing anything spe- 
cial because in Canada it is expected of 
a man to play hockey. Everyone plays. 
So when we come to the States and peo- 
ple make a big deal of us. we tend to 
stay in the background— like Bobby Orr. 
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You don't sec him on the Johnny Car- 
son Show every night. All he wants is a 
chance to prove his ability, to play the 
game. The Americans play for rewards, 
not the game. They want attention, pub- 
licity. money, all the extras. And they're 
very conscious of injuries. When a hock- 
ey player gets 10 stitches during a game, 
he goes back on the ice because he doesn't 
want to miss the action. When a base- 
ball or football player gets hurt, he won't 
play. He's thinking about his career, his 
future, how much this injury will mean 
to his salary, everything but the game. 
I'm getting older now, and I admit I'm 
more conscious of injuries, too. But not 
when I'm on the ice. As soon as you 
start shying off, you get hurt. Then you 
wonder what am I doing here, and it's 
time to quit. I still think I hit as hard 
as I always did. And w hen I hit a guy it's 
nothing personal. I never think of an op- 
posing player as a guy I like or dislike. I 
can fight w ith a guy on the ice and then 
go out drinking with him after the game. 
I've been in so many fights over the years 
I've learned to leave them on the ice. You 
isolate them as part of the game. They 
mean very little to you. Your ice person- 
ality has nothing to do with the type of 
guy you arc off the ice." 

Reggie Fleming has the puck. He looks 
around. He is alone at center ice. He be- 
gins skating furiously toward the Rang- 
er goal, his eyes glassy, his hair blown 
back like the comb of a rooster. Thou- 
sands of fans in Madison Square Gar- 
den are screaming for someone to stop 
him. Suddenly Brad Park appears in 
front of him. There is a clatter of sticks, 
and now Reggie is alone again as the ac- 
tion moves swiftly away from him back 
toward the Buffalo goal. He looks 
around, bewildered, as the Ranger fans 
begin to laugh at him. "Hit someone, 
Reggie," yells a fan. "Why don'tcha hit 
someone?" But there is no one to hit. 

The first time Reggie took the ice in 
New York a decade ago everyone skat- 
ed away from him. They were all too 
fast, he says. His coach took him off 
the ice and told him that if he wanted 
to stay in the NHL he had to stop peo- 
ple from moving away from him. It did 
not take Reggie long to realize that if 
he hit people hard enough and often 
enough they did not move away so quick- 
ly. In that first game he accumulated 37 
minutes in penalties, and his fate as a 
hockey player was scaled. 


"If that's what I had to do to stay in 
ihcNHL.O.K.." he says today. "I didn't 
like it. but you can’t always be what 
you want. My biggest problem was try- 
ing to convince my mother I wasn't as 
bad as all the papers said I was. She 
had never questioned anything I did be- 
fore. but now she was afraid I would 
get hurt. She said she didn't bring me 
up to be rough like that. Then she be- 
gan worrying that all the mean things 
the sporisw riters were saying would hurt 
me. I had to call her after every game 
so she wouldn't worry. I still do. I'm an 
only child, and she worries." 

Reggie Fleming is 35 years old, stands 
5' 8' tall and weighs almost 200 pounds. 
It is said by many people — although nev- 
er to his face, only after they have moved 
away — that Reggie Fleming is getting 
too fat to play hockey. 

Reggie has a broad, spread-out, small- 
featured face. His eyes arc small and a 
brilliant blue. There is something child- 
like about those eyes, their brightness, 
openness. They reveal the man. Reggie 
Fleming is open and friendly. He loves 
to talk (in a scratchy, Aldo Ray voice). 
He talks to fans whether he is on the 
ice or off. He talks to the visiting team’s 
trainer, to equipment men. players, ref- 
erees, reporters, anyone, everyone. Peo- 
ple never look for Reggie, he finds them. 
"Radar," said one player, touching his 
head. 

Sometimes Reggie will be talking to 
three or more people at the same time, 
all the people curiously strangers to one 
another, when suddenly he begins in- 
troducing everyone to everyone else, try- 
ing, like a proper host, to pair those 
People he feels have a common interest. 
"He’s a writer." he will say to an NHL 
official. "Maybe you'd want him to do 
a story.” And the NHL official will smile 
and move quickly away. 

Because of this openness, people of- 
ten dismiss Reggie as if, in a world that 
cherishes guile, he is somehow deficient. 
He is the kind of man people like hav- 
ing known but not knowing. He cloys. 
He talks too much, said one man. But 
listening to Reggie Fleming talk, the 
words bubbling out like boiling water, 
one gets the feeling that he is trying 
very hard to say something that has elud- 
ed him all these years. There is a point 
he is trying to make. He is trying to get 
something right, to set it straight, some- 
thing he has never before been able to 
do, and if only he says enough words, 
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then sooner or later the right combi- 
nation will spill over. But it never docs. 
It eludes him like the faint brcc/e that 
can be felt only after it has passed. And 
he senses that all the while people arc lis- 
tening to him— pretending to listen, at 
least — they arc thinking of the clever 
things they will say when they move 
away. There was the Garden employee 
who listened for 20 minutes and then 
said as he moved out of earshot, “He’s 
a real cemcnthcad." and laughed. 

Such remarks arc never meant for Reg- 
gie's cars, but they linger like a muffled 
whisper in his mind. Something is 
not right. He wants to call the peo- 
ple back and explain it all over again 
so they will understand once and 
for all w hat he has been trying to ex- 
press. understand it not by force 
but by the clarity of his logic. But 
that is self-defeating. He gets only 
more entangled, and more, and so — 
he takes to the ice. 

"Sometimes I get so worked up 
over things. I don't know what, just 
things, that 1 want to bust every- 
one." he says. "One night Kate 
Smith sang the national anthem and 
my adrenaline started flowing 
that when I got on the ice I hit ev- 
eryone in sight.” 

But today, at 34 years of age. Reg- 
gie Fleming docs not hit so many 
people anymore. For one thing, he 
has been dropped down from the 
Buffalo Sabres, his seventh NHL 
team, to the minor-league Cincin- 
nati Swords. It bothers him. but 
who is lie to question his fate? That's 
for the younger players. The New 
Breed, he caffs tltem. 

"These kids aren't dedicated like the 
older players,” he says. “They try to 
run the practices. They even smoke in 
the locker room. When I first came up 
to the NHL I was loo terrified to smoke 
in from of the coach. We snuck off to a 
toilet, if we dared. We had more en- 
thusiasm, too. I used to be a holler guy, 
but these younger kids don't like that. I 
don’t say so much anymore." 

The younger players don't fight as 
much anymore, cither, says Reggie. He 
can't understand this. "How do they re- 
lease their frustrations?" he says, con- 
fused. And then, "Sometimes, though, 

I wish I was like them. That I could 
carry the puck and know that no one's 
gonna hit me from the blind side be- 
cause I’m too fast and too smart. They 're 
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smarter than I am. I have to be aggres- 
sive. I wish I was smart, but I'm not. 
I'm an emotional guy. I have to let off 
steam. I have a son 4 years old, 
and I want him to do what's right so 
badly that I explode at him. Some fa- 
thers can relate to their sons with 
words but others like me can only re- 
late with our emotions." 

Now that he is older, Reggie says he 
docs not lose his temper so quickly any 
more. He tries to use it at the right 
time, rather than let it use him. But 
still, if there is one thing he is proud of 


over the years, it is this fact: 

"I fought the biggest and the small- 
est for 10 years, and 1 never backed 
down from a fight," he says, his voice 
rising, "When l was with ihc Rangers, 
I had it all. I could bring them right 
up, emotionally, by the things I did on 
the ice. Then, w hen they traded me away, 
the w riters said I wasn't really that tough 
after all. I was a cheap-shot artist. But 
they didn't say that when I was here, 
only when I was traded away." 

"We're all from the same bushel of ap- 
ples," says Jim Dorey. "Canada is a 
big country, bigger than the United 
States, but in a way it's smaller, too, 
more homogenous, Some guys seem to 
be different, like Turk fDcrek Sanderson 


of the Bruins], but they aren’t. None of 
us change much from the way we were 
in Canada.” 

Dorey gets out of his chair and be- 
gins fiddling with the dials on the tele- 
vision. He is a big, physical-looking man 
of 24. He stands 6' I' tall and weighs 
190 pounds. He has deep-set brown eyes, 
a large square jaw and shaggy hair that 
falls about his cars in the same way a 
faun's might. He is handsome and rug- 
ged and has not yet acquired all the 
scars of his profession. On this Sunday 
morning in a New' York City hotel room 
he is dressed in a brown, pinstriped, 
double-breasted bla/er: a yellow 
shirt; a wide red and brown tic; 
tan bell-bottoms and ankle-high 
leather boots. His clothes, although 
modishly cut. look both conserva- 
tive and ill-suited for his muscular 
body. The air they lend him is of a 
man trying, but not quite able, to 
go against his grain. 

When Dorey is satisfied with the 
picture, an old Western, he returns 
to his chair and says. "1 play be- 
cause I like the action. Hockey gives 
you a release for your emotions. 
I'm an emotional guy. If I get stalled 
in an elevator or a traffic jam. it 
builds up until I want to hit some- 
one. But that’s not acceptable in to- 
day’s society. So I wait until I get 
on the ice. Then when 1 hit a guy. 
1 feel good. I know he wasn't the 
cause of my aggression, but still it 
feels good. That's what I've want- 
ed to do all day. Hockey gives a 
guy a chance to be himself. If you 
work in an office, you never tell peo- 
ple personal things that will let them 
know you. We all want to. but we're 
afraid someone might laugh or walk 
away. So we keep it inside. But once 
you get on the ice, things happen so 
fast you can't keep anything inside. It’s 
impossible not to be yourself. You don't 
have time to present a facade as you 
would at the office Whether that's good 
or bad, I don't know. Hockey brings 
out your deepest subconscious attitudes 
that would never come out otherwise. 
A man can find out what he's got in- 
side him, whether he's a bad guy, a cow- 
ard. a good guy. whatever. You’ll sec it 
mirrored in the faces of the other play- 
ers. The problem comes up when they 
see just what they are and don’t like it 
very much. 

"Some guys change for the better. 
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This guy starts with a lot of wet 
hair. So do you. probably. 

Now. if you have a low-power 
styler. what happens? 

If you're in a hurry, your hair 
won't be dry enough to get the 
natural look you want. 

And, even if you have the time, 
using a styler that just drags along 
is pretty ridiculous 

But. with the extra powerful 
Schick Styling Dryer, you have no 
problem. 

What's more, the extra power 
combines with the brushing-to 
give your hair a fuller, more natural 
look. Soft. But with real body. 

The guy here has it. And he got 
it fast, even with his longer hair. 


New Control Spray that 
doesn't stiffen hair. 

Don't ruin the whole natural 
thing with a stiff spray. 

Get Schick's new Dry Styler. 
It has protein. Protein is 
the real key here. It helps 
give you that good con- 
trol. without giving you that 
stiff, strawhead look. 




Take Sian Mikita. People say that he 
slopped being mean as he goi older be- 
cause he wanted to protect his career. I 
don't buy that. 1 think maybe Stan saw 
something in himself he didn't like. It 
scared him. so he changed for the bet- 
ter. But not all guys react like that, Some 
guys, when they see they're a bastard, 
get meaner. They want to hurt some* 
body because they've shown themselves 
up for what they arc." 

Dorey reaches over and lowers the 
sound of the television, which has be- 
gun to interfere with his words, and then 
continues. "When I say a guy becomes 
mean. I don’t mean tough. They're two 
different things entirely. A tough guy- 
will slam you into the boards every time 
he can. and if he lights, it’s just a nat- 
ural reaction from the heat of the game. 
But a mean player, he'll try to hurt 
you. He'll use his stick. He'll plot to get 
you when nobody's looking. A lot of old- 
timers in this league are mean, not lough. 
They're like those guys in the Eastern 
League." 

Dorey stands up suddenly, unable to 
stand the weight of his hla/cr another 
moment. He pulls it off and throws it 
over the bed. Then he sits down. "Jcc/. 
those guy s arc crazy! If I ever got sent 
down there I think I'd quit. In the East- 
ern League you've got a lot of old guys 
who are sore because they're not in the 
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NHL. They'll take it out on anyone they 
can. The young guys are wingers, too. 
They're hungry to move up, so they'll 
do anything to build a reputation, even 
if it means hitting someone with a stick. 
God. I don't ever want to go there. Most 
of the guys in the NHL arc tough rath- 
er than mean. If they tight, it’s because 
they explode emotionally . There's none 
of that calculated revenge stuff any- 
more." 

While he is speaking. Dorey keeps 
glancing at the television set. At first he 
appears to be half-interested in the mov- 
ie. but then it becomes apparent that 
the movie is distracting him. He gets up 
and clicks off the set. Then he tugs off 
his tic and throws it over his blazer. He 
returns to his scat with a deep breath 
and unbuttons the first few buttons of 
his shirt before going on. 

"When I fight, it's a spontaneous re- 
action," he says. "I'm a spontaneous 
guy. My reactions are honest emotional 
outbursts, they're not prearranged. I 
don't go after guys. But because hock- 
ey is so fast, you have to discipline your- 
self beforehand to react the right way. 
You can't ever forget about hockey. It 
follows you around. I can be reading a 
newspaper before a game, and I won't 
remember a word I'm reading, but my 
mind is telling me how I’ve got to check 
Tkac/uk hard. The game's always there 
in the back of vour head no matter what 
you're doing. You're always telling your- 
self you've got to react quick, to be what 
you arc. but quick." 

The doorbell rings, and Dorey looks 
up, annoyed. Then he remembers he had 
ordered a Coke from room service. He 
goes to the door and opens it. A tiny fer- 
ret-faced bellhop at least 7() years old 
enters the room pushing a tray. He 
wheels it over to the bureau and turns 
around to face Dorey, who towers over 
him. The bellhop's cap. which floats 
about his ears, must be live sizes too 
large. He sticks out his hand, and Do- 
rey gives him some money. The man 
looks at the money and says. "What 
kind of money is this?" 

"It's Canadian." says Dorey. 

"Don't you got some American mon- 
ey?" the bellhop says. 

"Jeez, no." says Dorey. "What’s 
w rong w ith that?" 

The man looks at it again, suspicious- 
ly, and then at Dorey. "I can’t take 
this money. It ain't the right kind." 

Dorey looks at the man disgustedly 


and begins shoving his hands into his 
pants pockets, withdrawing keys, wallet, 
loose change in an attempt to find Amer- 
ican currency. Finally he finds a dollar 
bill and hands it to the bellhop. The bell- 
hop looks at it carefully, turns it over 
and walks out of the room. Dorey fol- 
lows him to the door and shuts it an- 
grily. He returns to his chair, unbuttons 
the rest of his shirt, pulls it out of his 
pants and sits dow n. He is silent for a mo- 
ment. trying to remember where he was, 
and then he continues. 

“Like I was saying, you've got to re- 
mind yourself to react spontaneously. 
You do this by preparing yourself ev- 
ery minute of the day. The way you 
react in a game shows how you've lived 
and prepared yourself. I mean, what kind 
of guy you arc. If a guy reacts like a bas- 
tard on the ice, he knows that in life 
he's probably a bastard. He's revealed 
himself, both to the people watching and 
himself. Maybe he was trying to hide it 
from himself, who knows? But now that 
it's in the open, it makes him bitter, 
and so he takes it out on anyone he 
can. He becomes even meaner. In hock- 
ey you have to step back now and then 
and look at yourself. How do I play 
this game? What does it mean? 

"When I first came up to the NHL I 
got a reputation for being quick with 
nty fists. In one game I got 47 penalty 
minutes. I never thought I was any 
roughcr than in the minors, and I still 
don't think I was. But in the NHL ev- 
erything is magnified by the publicity. 
You're always in the public eye. If you 
get into a light in New York, everyone 
in the United States and Canada reads 
about it. Who reads about all those fights 
in New Haven? But I don't want a rep- 
utation as a lighter. I want to be a com- 
plete hockey player. So now I'm trying 
to control myself, trying not to tight as 
much. But. damn, it's hard. That's not 
the way I am. I'm forcing myself to 
react against mv nature. But if I ever 
want to be a good player. I'll have to 
do it." 

Dorey stands up again and takes off 
his shirt. He throws it over the bed with 
his jacket and tie. He is wearing no un- 
dershirt. He flexes his shoulder muscles 
as if to loosen them up after shedding a 
great weight, then he sinks back into 
his chair. 

"I watch Jacques Plante play the 
game. Jeez. I'll never know as much as 
him. He makes it all look so damned 



The Responsibility of 

Being the Best— 

There is always one best— a tribute to its producers, a recurrent 
delight to those privileged to enjoy it. 

Rightly proud of their position, the proprietors of such a brand must 
also be deeply aware of the responsibility. 

Every unit of their classic product must be the essence of perfection 
in all, and every, detail. It must stand comparison to the utmost if 
necessary, and yet by itself should be so completely satisfying that 
the suggestion of making any comparison is never broached. 

101 Proof- 8 Years Old -AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. New York-New York 
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Jack Fleming Calls The 
Shots. Home and Away. 


Feel the excitement! Hear WIND 560 for 
every minute of Bulls play-by-play action. 
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As long as beauty endures... 
we're in the right business. 



INCORPORATED 

idly based communications company 


Products 

MAGAZINES 
BOOKS 
FILMS 

NEWSPAPERS 
BROADCASTING 
CABLE TELEVISION 
RECORDINGS 

Divisions and Subsidiaries 

TIME 

LIFE 

FORTUNE 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
TIME-LIFE FILMS 

S AND ARTS ASSOCIATES 


i oi k ; 


VIDEO CASSETTES 
AUDIO CASSETTES 
FINE ART REPRODUCT] 

EDUCATIONAL MATERI 
PAPER/ PAPER PRODUCTS 
PRINTING MATERIALS/ SERVICES J 
MARKETING DATA _ 

TIME INCORPORATED BOOK CLUBS 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY LTD. 
SAMI 

TIME-LIFE BROADCAST, INC. 

LITTLE. BROWN AND COMPANY. INI 
ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 
PIONEER PRESS, INC.' 

EASTEX INCORPORATED 
PRINTING DEVELOPMENTS, 


LaSalle oilers you (wo ways 
(o £><‘( ( h(‘(*kiue Aeeounl Service. 



OKeep a balance of at least WO in your checking account. 

OR 

QKcep at least s 500 in any type of savings account at LaSalle. 


Either way, you can write all the 
checks you want with never a 
service charge. 

$200 in your checking account 
earns no interest but can save you 
$24 a year in service charges which 
is considerably more than it could 
earn in interest in any savings 


institution. 

$500 in savings pays you the 
highest legal interest rate com- 
pounded daily and can save you 
$24 a year in service charges to 
boot. 

Wouldn't you be better off to 
bank at La Salle? 


© LaSalle « 

...the bank on the move 

La Salle National Bank. Banking Headquarter. 

135 South La Salle St.. Chicago. Illinois 60690. 443 2500 
Jackson Wacker Walk in. Orive-tn Facility, 
at 335 W Jackson Blvd . 443 2880 • Member F.O.I.C. 



We ve been doing a lot of things to make you wont 
to fly Frontier. Big things, like Snow Club Service on a 
mony flights Better schedules. And being on time, 

Little things like worm fiellos to go with your M 

Irish coffee Fly Frontier And see what you ve 
been missing. 


We ll help make 
arrangements for you 
A rented car A lift on o 
ski bus Or a room ot 
a ski lodge Just ask 


weather reports and snow conditions 


Your skis go in a special 
>tectivcbag Safe and 
jnd and free. _J 


Our Seven Day A-Weck 
Family Plan and Group 
Fares ere real money savers 
Take advantage of our 
special ski tour fares Or buy 
a standby ticket We II get 
you or your whole family to 
the slopes a little richer. 

Call any Travel Agent 
or Frontier Airlines. 


Frontier s Snow Club Service 
will fly you to', or near more sn< >w 

A 

( 

New Memco Montana and 
Arizona Places like Aspen 
Vail Taos Jackson Hole and Hf 
on and on. ** 


If you haven't been flying Frontier 
to where the snow flies, 
look what you've been missing. 



FRONTIER AIRLINES 

Look what you've been missing. 




This is no bargain basement credit card. 



If you’re just shopping for a few 
odds and ends, chances are those 
“frec"cardswiIldonicely. How- 
ever, if you’ve got your eye out for the 
elegant, the unusual, and the chic, 
you're probably better off shopping 
with the American Express Money 
Card. Fine stores all over the world 
honor the Money Card. Here arc but 
a few : 

Baskins- State at Adams and 9 subur- 
ban locations. Featuring fine clothes 
for men and women. 

Capper & Capper Wabash Avc.. 
Michigan Avc., and Old Orchard. 
Clothiers for gentlemen. 

Lyttons Shop downtown Chicago or 
at nine suburban locations for fash- 
ion, quality and service. 

Benson Kixon Chicago and subur- 
ban locations. The store of Tomor- 
row for the man of Today. 


Florsheim Shoe Shops-Outstanding 
selection of men’s shoes from the 
fashion capital of the world. 

Blums Vogue 920 N. Michigan 
Avc., Chicago’s finest couture fash- 
ion salons. 

Karoll’s — Chicago and 9 suburban 
locations. Famous name fashions for 
regular, big and tall sizes. 

La Pecque Chicago. Palmer House 
Arcade. Finest clothing for the 
smartly dressed woman. 

Jac-Lin Chicago. Two downtown 
locations featuring high quality men’s 
fashions. 

Higgins, Frank & Hill Chicago’s 
finest store for men-fcaturing Oxford 
clothes. 

Brittany Ltd. Chicago. Natural 
clothes for gentlemen. Exclusive Chi- 
cago dealer for Southwick finer 
clothes. 


Beacons Chicago. Latest fashion 
clothing and accessories adminis- 
tered by knowledgablc attentive and 
sincere counsellors. 

Klein's Sporting (ioods-Chicago and 
suburbs. Nationally advertised 
brands. Everything for the sports- 
man. 

Frank Bros. Chicago and Wood- 
field Mall, Schaumburg. Elegance in 
apparel for the man at the top. 

Le Oarage -Chicago. Chicago’s 
world-famous art gallery — where 
magnificent art is sold. 

If you don't already have the Ameri- 
can Express Money Card, call Space 
Bank* at (800) AE 8-5000* toll free. 
An application will be sent to you at 
once. Or pick one up wherever the 
Card is honored. 

• Use local prefit. if required. In Tennessee dial: 
(800) 542-5115. In Hawaii dial: 922-2734. 
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THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



THE CLASSIC BOURBON. 


Old Fitzgerald Bottled-in- 
Bond is Bourbon whiskey 
in its purest, most classical 
form— 100 proof, 6 years old. 

Full flavored and smooth, 
with a sophisticated 
genteel warmth. 

This kind of flavor is 
possible only in 100 proof— 
this smoothness only after 
six years in the wood. 

For the holidays, the 
classic Bourbon comes 
in this classic "Old Ironsides" 
gift decanter. 

Together they make 
the perfect gift for a 
discerning friend— one 
who might appreciate 
a classical education 


Old Fitzgerald Bottled-m-Bond.100 Proof, and Old Fitzgerald Prime Bourbon, 86. 8 Proof, are always made 
and bottled by Stitzel -Weller. America's oldest family distillery. Estab. 1849 in Old Louisville, Kentucky 


Delta gives you 
the best times to Florida. 

(New Orleans and Jamaica, too!) 



Three 747s nonstop to Miami. 21 
take-offs to all Florida. Every day. 

Reservations are easy on Delta. And 
our schedules include 11 nonstops a 
day to six big Florida resorts. To 
Miami and Ft. Lauderdale, we can 
book you into one of our 1341 non- 
stop seats leaving each and every day. 
That's more than any other airline. 

Save on thrifty Night Coach flights, 
including a nonstop 747 to Miami. 
Fare is only $71, with tax. You save 
20% vs. Day Tourist. 

Winter schedules effective Dec. 15, 1971 
thru April 30, 1972 

Miami/Ft. Lauderdale 3 nonstop 
747s to Miami, including a 747 Night 
Coach. Morning and night nonstops 
to Ft. Lauderdale. Tourist: Day $89, 
Night Coach $71. 

Tampa/St. Pete/Clearwater Non- 
stops morning, afternoon and night. 
Tourist: Day $77, Night Coach $61. 


West Palm Beach Go nonstop any 
day at 12:55pm. Day Tourist $85. 

Jacksonville Morning nonstop at 
10:10am plus lots of other service. 
Tourist : Day $68, Night Coach $54. 

Orlando/Cape Kennedy Fly nonstop 
at 5:55pm. Don't miss Walt Disney 
World. Day Tburist $77. 9:00pm 
Night Coach just $61. 

New Orleans Three nonstops, the 
most going. Tourist : Day $67, 

Night Coach $53. 

Jamaica Fly straight thru, just one 
stop on a big 4-engine jet to Montego 
Bay. 21-day round-trip Excursion 
$226. Stop over in New Orleans if 
you wish at no extra charge. 

Florida/Bahama JetsaiP Special 
winter season rate, 7 days, 6 nights, 
as low as $241 (per person, double 
occupancy), including round-trip air 
fare, oceanfront hotel, luxury liner 
and lots more. 

Domestic fares include the 8% U.S. 
Transportation Tax. Charge your air 
fare. Delta accepts American Express 
and all other major general-purpose 
credit cards. For winter reservations, 
call Delta in Chicago at 346-5300 or see 
your TVavel Agent, idelta 



Delta is ready 
when you are! 
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The camera for the weary commuter. 


We didn’t plan it that way. 


Commuters are a mixed bag. Bank 
presidents rubbing shoulders with 
engineers. Sales executives sitting 
(or standing) next to accountants. We 
never thought they'd find anything to 
talk about but stocks and crabgrass. 

Which is why wc were surprised to 
hear the word "Nikkormat” being 
spoken aloud in smoking cars. The 
Nikkormat FTN is our camera, and wc 
designed it not for commuters, but for 
dedicated photographers who live and 
breathe photography. 

But commuters are using Nikkormats 
too. and some of them arc taking great 
photographs — they're discovering that 
a fine camera doesn’t have to be 
complicated. 

What happens is involvement. You 
might start out taking ordinary snapshots. 
But the Nikkormat's capabilities get you 
interested, involved. You start experi- 


menting. trying new things. Your pictures 
get belter and better. And as your interest 
grows, the Nikkormat grows with you. 
Because it's part of the famous Nikon 
System, the most complete in 35mm 
photography. Yet, it costs less than $280 
with 50mm f2 Auto-Nikkor lens. 

So. go ahead and get a Nikkormat FTN, 
whether you're a commuter or not. 

And. as a Nikkormat owner, you can 
attend the Nikon School, a two-day 
course that teaches you the fine points 
of 35mm photography for only S20. 

See your camera dealer or write for 
details. Nikon. Inc.. Garden City. 

New York 1 1530. Subsidiary of 
Ehrenreich Photo-Optical _ 

Industries. Inc. (Canada: 

Anglophoto. Ltd. P.Q.)233 


Nikkormat 

The beginning of your involvement. 




"Our own selection of grapes. Our own way of distilling. 

Our own small oaken casks for aging Our own 

light, mellow flavor. All are traditions of quality in making 

our brandy. They will never change." . , - 

tyJSC. 


Cellar master, The Christian Brothers 


The aging cellars of our old stone winery 
In Napa Valley. California 






Finally;.. 

First Class Flavor in a 


20 mg. "tat". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette try FTC method. 



easy. He*s so smart. I don’t want to be 
only a physical player, no brains, noth- 
ing to fall back on when you burn your- 
self out. But sometimes you can’t help 
yourself. Every game is a test of your 
courage. You question yourself. Did 1 
let up that game? Did I act like a man? 
Did I back olT? Those questions are al- 
ways there. If you doubt your courage 
for a minute, you have to cat it until 
the next game. Then you go out and hit 
the first guy you see. But it’s only in 
your mind, the test. I mean. You build 
it up until you believe you’re only as 
tough as your last game, that if you let 
down one game, just one, then every- 
one will know, and they'll all run at 
you. You've got to continually prove 
yourself. I don’t think we play this game 
just to prove we’re men, like Joe Kapp 
and his machismo thing. It’s too high a 
price to pay. But even though that’s not 
the reason, in the long run, that's what 
it’s all about, to prove you're a man.” 

On Jan. 28, 1971, six weeks after he 
was hit in the face by a puck (which sub- 
sequently cost him an eye), George Guil- 
bault of the New Haven Blades of the 
Eastern Hockey League was presented 
with a $16,000 check at the New Haven 
Arena. The arena was filled to capacity 
with over 4,000 fans, many of whom 
had helped raise Guilbault's gift. The 



Kevin Morrison's great fear was of the fans. 
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fans had come partly to see Guilbault 
accept the fruits of their labor and part- 
ly to see if his career-ending injury would 
affect his teammates, who would battle 
the Long Island Ducks that night. At 
the time the Blades were in first place 
in the Northern Division of the EHL. 
They held that position, a fan said, be- 
cause of their style of play, which he de- 
scribed as "legalised assault and bat- 
tery." He added that George Guilbault 
was lucky. He only lost an eye, for which 
he got SI 6,000 and a ticket out of the 
Eastern Hockey League. 

The Blades and the arena arc well suit- 
ed to one another. Both arc forbidding. 
The ceiling of the arena is a maze of 
metal supports and wires and cobwebs 
that cast eerie shadows over the spec- 
tators below. Its walls and floor arc con- 
crete, which intensifies the slightest 
sound, turning a slapped puck into a 
rifle shot and a player checked against 
the boards into an explosion. The play- 
ing ice is bordered by numerous wood- 
en partitions. Their purpose was once 
to keep players from flying into the 
stands, but they have been so battered 
over the years that, with every impact, 
fans in the first three rows cringe. The 
partitions, once painted white, are now 
stained with the marks of pucks and 
the dried blood of the injured. 

Surrounding much of the ice is a high 
metal fence. It is there both to keep fly- 
ing pucks from hitting the fans and to 
keep flying fans from hitting the play- 
ers — a common occurrence in the EHL. 
When the fans feel the action is lagging 
a bit and want to express their disap- 
proval, they grasp the fence with both 
hands and shake it. This causes a rat- 
tling sound to vibrate around the ice. 
The impression it creates is that one is 
in a zoo witnessing the torment of caged 
animals, only it is not quite clear on 
which side of the ice the animals reside. 
The fans say that all the animals arc on 
the ice — and the most savage on this 
night in early 1971 is a 5' 11', 210- 
pound Scotch-Lebanesc defenseman 
named Kevin Morrison. 

It is not hard to spot Morrison on 
this particular night. Before the game is 
a minute old he crashes a Long Island 
player into the boards with such force 
that they splinter. The fans rattle the 
fence to show their approval, even 
though the play was meaningless; the 
Long Island man was not within 20 feet 
of the puck. In EHL games, it seems, a 


hockey puck is an extraneous item, some- 
thing like an appendix. Although the 
players arc burdened with it, they ap- 
pear to have no use for it. The real pur- 
pose of the game is to see how often 
and how viciously a Blade can bash an 
opposing skater into the boards — or 
through them. 

Morrison, a curly-haired young man 
of 22. admits he has to work harder to 
make contact than do h's teammates. 
He is slower, he says. But he makes up 
for this lack of speed with a tireless de- 
votion that sees him skating from op- 
posing player to opposing player, smash- 
ing them into the boards regardless of 
whether or not they have the puck. Mor- 
rison is so feared that if a man is car- 
rying the puck toward the New Haven 
goal and he senses Morrison bearing 
down on him from behind, he will leave 
the puck and skate elsewhere. In the 
1970 EHL playoffs Morrison accumu- 
lated 44 penalty minutes and one match 
penalty, but not before he knocked the 
Johnstown goalie unconscious. The goal- 
ie thought he was protected because he 
was inside his net. In a game prior to 
the playoffs Morrison simultaneously 
broke the nose of one player and sep- 
arated the shoulder of another. 

On George Guilbault Night, Morrison 
has bashed five Long Island players be- 
fore six minutes of the first period have 
elapsed. His stick has yet to touch the 
puck. He is skating toward a loose puck 
when a Long Island player cuts in front 
of him and steals it. Morrison charges 
after him and pushes him from behind 
with both gloves. The player falls flat 
on his face, sliding about 10 feet on the 
ice. When he comes to a stop, Mor- 
rison is standing over him with cocked 
fists. Another Long Island player. Reg 
Krezanski, comes to the aid of his fall- 
en teammate. Before he can say a word. 
Morrison hits him in the temple with a 
right hook. Immediately. Don Perry 
sends his entire bench onto the ice to 
aid Morrison. The Long Island coach 
docs the same. Morrison now has Kre- 
zanski bent over his own goal and is 
throwing punch after solid punch into 
his face. The officials seem too fright- 
ened to intervene, so they are trying to 
separate the rest of the players, who 
have squared off in a number of less le- 
thal bouts. By now the arena fans have 
begun to rattle the wire fence so vig- 
orously that small shock waves seem to 
be traveling around the ice. Some of 

continued 
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The soft drink that 
moonlights as a mixer 


It s not every soft dnnk For gin. For vodka, 

that can go around leading For rum. For whiskey, 
two lives. At home. Or anyplace 

But Squirt’s not like every you stop on the way. 
soft drink. That's Squirt. 

It’s natural. No artificial How do you take yours? 

color or flavor. None.f • A tv' I 


Our secret ingredient grows 
on grapefruit trees. 


t gentle mixer 



I he younger fans have started to climb 
the fence. Policemen have come rushing 
from every exit and are trying to pull 
the fans off the fence, but they cling 
with a fierce tenacity, dangling some- 
times by one hand while two and three 
policemen pull at their kicking feet. 

Fights in the EHL arc fierce and seem- 
ingly endless. This one lasts 15 minutes. 
Ultimately Krezanski and Morrison 
square off at center ice for about 10 min- 
utes. circling, jabbing, circling some 
more, jabbing, like two well-trained pro- 
fessional fighters, until finally they arc 
too weary even to raise their arms. Then 
the referees come between them and lead 
them both toward the penalty box. As 
Morrison skates past an opposing play- 
er he pushes him to the ice for no ap- 
parent reason. The fence rattles its ap- 
proval. Morrison and Krezanski receive 
consecutive five-minute penalties. They 
rare seated in one small box separated 
l by only about three feet and two ner- 
vous policemen. The game continues. 

Morrison, who was born in Nova Sco- 


LOVE, HATE 

con li nurd 

tia, said he was never a tough player 
until he went to Quebec to compete in 
a Junior A League. In three years in Syd- 
ney he said he never had a penalty. He 
was following the same procedure in 
Quebec when he was told he was going 
to be cut by the club. The following 
night he started four fights. He was not 
cut. In Junior A. Morrison fought to 
keep a job, but once he came under 
Coach Don Perry's supervision at New 
Haven fighting became integral to his 
style. 

’’Don sent me after different guys." 
says Morrison. “He would say get this 
guy or that one: that when I see a team- 
mate get hit by a guy to eventually get 
him. I wouldn't have been there if it 
wasn't for Don. At first I was disap- 
pointed that I had to play this way — no 
one likes people calling him an animal — 
but then I realized it was only a dream 
to think I could be a Bobby Orr. I owe 
a lot to Perry. He taught me never to 
wait until the other guy throws the first 
punch, to always hit the man first and 


then go after the puck. He helped me 
psych myself up to play this type of 
game.” 

Unlike many young players w ith a rep- 
utation for toughness. Morrison doesn't 
mind admitting that at times he has felt 
fear on the ice. "When I first came to 
the EHL. I was scared. I had heard about 
all the headhunters in this league. 1 fig- 
ured the only way to stay was to be a big- 
ger headhunter. Eventually I became 
more afraid of the fans. When I went 
to other towns, they threw beer bottles 
and cans at my head. I was afraid I 
would get killed. If this story ever comes 
out about me, then the players will all 
be running at me even more. Then it'll 
be a tossup between the fans and the play- 
ers to sec who gets me first." 

Morrison added that the safest thing 
for him would be to make the National 
Hockey League— quickly. This year he 
fights for the Fort Worth Wings of the 
Central Hockey League, a small but 
substantial step up. The NHL is still a 
good distance away. end 



If you can’t go racing 
or rambling today... 

TIMBERLINE 

instead 



If you love the feeling you gel 
when you're out there . . the 
clean air. the fresh smell, 
the exhilaration and 
you would like to have 
that feeling every day. 
reach for Timborlmc 
after shave or cologne. 
Timberlme's rugged, re- 
freshing scent will make 
you feel like you're in the 
great outdoors 
Timberlme after shave, 
cologne, soap, 
deodorants and 
gift sets from 
S2.50 Also 
in plastic for travel. 


Product ot MEM Company Inc . Northvale. N J 07647 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Nov. 30-Dec. 6 


■ AS* o»li I or (lie lint nine ever, trades out- 
numbered rumor* ;il the winter meet mil* </'«’<• 
Nome 1 5 deal* were m.idc in Phoenix, involving 54 
players iinxj IN of the 24 major lc.it"*' learn*. The 
moxt significant trade vent Baltimore Outheldec 
I HANK ROBINSON. a I w. .-time Mom Valuable 
Plater, and Relief Pitcher PI II R KKTII.RI to 
the l.o* Angeles Dodger* for four xoung player* : 
Pilcher* Dosle Alexander and Bob O'Brien, Catch- 
er Sergio Ruble* and Outficldcr-Eirst Bateman 
Kii> le Stillman, 

■ •tuiTtim NBA Pacific leader Lit* Angeles 
kept ** inning and *» inning ( parr 24 1, leaving ts»«» 
di*tre**cd team* in it* stake. Second-place Seattle 
won three of fixe, including a I III 109 victory over 
Ness York in which the StipcrSonicx trailed by 16 
points with 20 minute* left. Ncserthelcs*. they fell 
*ix g line* behind the l aker* Golden State, a game 
further hick in third, managed to heal Midttcxt 
leader Milwaukee lor the second time this season . 
the Buck* hate only four lo**c*. But (he Warrior* 

I hen d topped game* to Portland and Phoenix. Cle'c- 
Ijnd. winch had a 1-27 record at this time last 
year, extended it* surprising winning streak to 
live by beating Philadelphia 124-120 and Houston 
116 106 and trusted int.i second place in the Cen- 
tral Division with a 9. IS mark. But when rookie 
Guard Austin Carr, who had sparked the drive, 
sprained a Iwicc-brokcn fool and wav forced out 
of the lineup, the Cavalier* dropped a **I-‘I0 heurt- 
hreakcr to Butfals*. I he Brave* won sin Wall Ha/- 
rard'x tree throw alter Cleveland wav hit with a 
technical foul for calling too many time-outs. 
Boston stayed atop the Atlantic Division, whip- 
ping Houston 117-107 a* John llaslicck and Jo 
Jo White combined lor 6J points. Baltimore lost 
it* three game* but still led the loser*’ division 
(Central! with a 10-1} record. Cincinnati Coach 
Boh Cousy was so upset whx*n the Royal* lost 
by -IN point* to Milwaukee - plating without 
Karccm Jahhar, who had the tin that he lined 
everyone on the team, including himself. 

ABA: Charlie Scott regained the scoring lead and 
Virginia ripped oil three straight wins. Scott had 
46 point* as the Squires topped Pittsburgh I 14 129, 
J7 more m a I2X-I2I overtime win over Indiana 
and 4N to help lie a I New York by 126 124. But Ken- 
tucky aI*o Isvok three straight to keep its two- game 
lead in the I a*t. Memphis stopped Club's streak 
at eight with a 1 17-1 14 win. but the Star* matched 
second-place Indiana with a 2-1 record and led by 
three games in the West. 

VOOTBALL ATC Rook vv Jim Plunkett o*mplctcd 
16 of 2J passe* for 22 J yards and two touch- 
downs. both to rookie Randy V'alaha. to lead 
SI \\ | N ( , | \S|> I.. J Stunning .14 I I upsel of 
I axi leader Miami, which had crushed Chicago 
34-3 in the Monday night TV game. The defeat 
snapped the eight-game Dolphin winning streak. 

BALTIMORE climbed to within half a game of 
Miami by shutting out Buffalo 24 0. Leroy Kelly, 
who gained 127 yard* rushing, scored a four-yard 
touchdown With I 4S remaining to gtse Cl.l-.Vt- 
LAND a .11-27 win oxer Cincinnati and the Cen- 
tral Division title. Pittsburgh wa* eliminated when 
HOUSTON upset the Stcclct* 29-J a* Terry Brad- 
shaw had three straight passes intercepted in ihc 
first hall. Iim Turner * two field goats lifted DEN- 
VER past Chicago 6- J. 

NEC Rookie Isaac Thomas ran back the opening 
kickoff 101 yards for a touchdown and Ihc rout 
wa* on as DALLAS, the Last leader, humiliated 
the New York Jet* '2 l«> W ASHINGTON, hall a 
game back, converted three tirvi-pcriod inter- 
ceptions into two held gojls and a touchdown 
to heal the New York Giants 21-7. In the Cen- 
tral Division, first-place Minnesota and Detroit. 
1*A games behind, both stumbled a* SAN Dl- 
EGO scored 20 point* in the fourth quarter to 
wallop the Viking* 30 14. .,nd PHILADELPHIA 
edged the Lions 23-20 on Pete Ltske * five-yard 
touchdown pavs with one minute left to play, Wil- 
lie Til Ivon gained 247 yards in 26 carries to 
break Cookie Gilchrist’s cight-ycar-pld rushing 
record by four yards as LOS ANGKLLS dc- 
Ic.itcd New Orleans 45 2N. A I LAN I A intercepted 
two passes and recovered three fumbles to hand 
Oakland its second straight defeat. 24-13. while 
rookie Tim Webster kicked a 27-yard field goal 
a* Ihc game ended lo give Green Bay a 16-16 tie 
with St. Louis. 

College: Top-ranked NLHRASKA finished its teg- 
ular-season schedule undefeated with a predictably 
cavy 45-3 victory over Hawaii {page 77(. Bobby 
Majors gained 193 yards on returns to lead ILN- 
NLSSLI lo a 31-11 upset over previously unbeat- 
en Penn State. Third-ranked OKLAHOMA brcc/cd 


by Oklahoma State 3X- 1 4 behind Ouurtcrback Jack 
Mildrcn. who scored twice and passed for a third 
touchdown, jnd Halfback Greg Pruitt, who ran 
for IN9 sards. SYRACUSE shut out Miami 14 0 
lo givcCoach Ben Sch» art/waldcr hi* 22nd straight 
nonloving season. Brian Sipc completed 30 of S3 
passes to become the NCAA university division's 
leading passer this season as SAN Dll GO ST ATI 
crushed North leva* Stale 44 2X. while Tom Reyn- 
olds caught nine passes for 172 yards to lead the 
nation's pass cjtchcr* with 67. 

HARNESS RACING IRISH YANKEE <5V60>. 
driven by Joe O'Brien, won the $100,000 Amer- 
ican Trotting Classic at California'* Hollywood 
Park by I '/i lengths oxer Marlu Pride. 

hockey I irsl- place Minnesota moved fisc points 
ahead of Chicago in the West Division, heating 
California 4- land Philadelphia J- 1, while the Black 
Hawk* dropped two of three to expansion teams. 
Bill Goldsworthy has! Ins second hat trick of the 
season against the Seal* and Jude Droum scored 
twice against the I Iyer*, hut the difference, as usu- 
al. was the North Star goahcnOing of Ces.ire Man- 
ugo and Gump Worslcy; California outshol Min- 
nesota 31-28 with Mantago in the net*, and Phil- 
adelphia took 36 shots lo 2N by Minnesota with 
Worsley in go.i' Boli Idler* hat luck g.ixe Pitts- 
burgh a 4 2 win over Detroit, breaking a six-game 
losing streak, and the Penguins went on to grjb 
third place in the West hy heating New York 4 2 
The Rangers won their other two game* t*> *tay 
tied for the lead in the Last with Montreal, which 
also won two of three, including Ken Dry den's 
third shutout of the season. 7-0 over Vancouver. 

horse racing PARAJI (S3. 40). ridden bv the 
nation's leading KKkey. Laltn Ptneay. won the 254 
mile. $56,400 Display Handicap at Aqueduct by 
half a length over Chompion. 

SKIING -Two defending world champions. Ill R- 
NARD Rl SSI ol Switzerland and ANNI -MARK 
PRIM l L of Austria, won the season's first World 
Cup races in St Morn/. Switzerland. Rtisst was 
timed in 1 : 3 3.9 3 over the 2,9NO-meter men's course 
Uicdge Austrian Heini Mesvner by ,05 MivsProell’v 
tune ol 1:46.6 over 2.400 meter* wav 1.09 belter 
than LranColsc Maccht of Trance. 

swimming sham GOULD ol Aintra ped 
1.3 seconds off ihc women’s world NOO- meter free- 
style record with a time of N:5N.I m Sydney. Miss 
Gould. 15. now holds records for the 200-. 400- 
and 800-mclcr freestyle* and share* the 100-meter 
record with Dawn Eraser. 


mileposts N AVII I) ACK Af'K. live, winner 

of ht\ last seven starts, sis of them stakes races, 
as 1971 Horse of the Year by turf anti Span In. 
jizii in its 36th annual poll. CANONLRO II, 
the Kentucky Derby and Preaknc" winner, wav 
v sited top 3-year-old. 


NAMED: ALBATROSS, as harness racing’s Horse 
ol the Year. Pacing faster and earning more 
money in one year than any oilier standaruhred in 
history, the 3-ycar-old won $558,009. finished 
first m 25 of 28 races and twice wav clocked in 
I :J4>j for the mile. 


NAMED: IIORACIO IGLESIAS. of Argentina, 
and SHADIA TL R At. All of Egypt, as Iv7l world 
marathon swimming champions. IglcMa* gained 
3.023.5 points by winning three of the six inter- 
national races sanctioned by the World Prolessional 
Marathon Swimming f ederation. Mi** II Ragah 
edged ^Diana Nyad of Ihe U.S. I.7NS points to 


RECOGNIZED: THE ALL AVII RICA KARATE 
I I Dl RATION, jv j»i allied member m Ihe U.S. 
of Ihe Japanese martial art. now accepted as a le- 
gitimate sport, hy the AAL), 

RE-SIGNED VIURRAY W'ARMATH. 5N, ** 
football coach at Minnesota. Warmalh had a 97-N4- 
10 record in two seasons at Vlissivvippt Stale and 
IN at Minnesota. He will become assistant athletic 
director in charge of special projects. Athletic Di- 
rector MARSH RYMAN. M. was replaced bv 
PAUL GILL. 39, a former two-sport star at Min- 
nesota and later major league pitcher. 

FIRED ROY I ESTER. 4X. as head football coach 
at Maryland following a three-year record of 7-25. 


DIED: PETER PI LI TTA. 43. athletic director and 
former basketball coach at the University of San 
Francisco: of cancer in Sun Francisco. Pelclla. who 
coached USL front I960to 1966. had a 1 14-51 record 
and Ihe highest winning percentage (69' , I o( any 
basketball coach in the history of the school. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



MIKE LEIDY. a junior 
linebacker for Hamp- 
dcn-Sydney (Va.) Col- 
lege. had 105 unassisted 
tackles and three inter- 
ceptions ax he led the 
Tigers lo an unbeuten 
season, in which they 
allowed only 1 12.2 
yards a game. In 1970 
Lcidy made 21 tackles 
in one game. 



RICK BUCKSTAD. 14, 

of Edison. N.J.. xcl an 
age-group record for 
Ihe 3,000- meter steeple- 
chase w hen he rccofdcd 
n nmc of 9 :49.0 in Tren- 
ton. Two weeks earlier 
he won the Road Run- 
ners of America cross- 
country title for 14- and 
15-year-old hoys with a 
7:54 for 1 54 miles. 


LARRY MURDOCH. 14. 

of West Chester. Pa . 
won thestate field-arch- 
cry championship* in 
the Youth A (16-and- 
undcr) freestyle divi- 
sion in Seven Springs. 
He is reigning cham- 
pion in two national 
junior ( 15-and-undcr) 
classes and has shot a 
perfect 300 indoors. 


JOHN borozzi, a se- 
nior at Dundalk (Md.) 
High School, scored 19 
goals and had three as- 
sists to lead his soccer 
team to an 8-2 record. 
He scored 54 goals in 
his thrcc-ycar varsity 
career, during which 
Dundalk had a 36-2-1 
record and won two 
state championships. 


PAUL MITCHELL, a 

halfback for Sioco 
(W. Va.) High School, 
who scored 50 points in 
a 68-18 rout of Marsh 
Fork earlier in Ihc sea- 
son, set a stale single- 
season scoring record 
with 254 points in 10 
games. He also rushed 
lor a total of 2,323 
yards. 


RICH SCHULTZ, a ju- 
nior at Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College, won the 
Middle Atlantic Con- 
ference college division 
cross-couniry title for 
ihc second year in a row 
with a record time of 
27:09,4 for 4.4 miles in 
Philadelphia. He has 
finished first 20 straight 
times. 
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The original 
Christmas card. 

A 5 / " x 3 Yu " Holiday greeting 
designed and etched by sixteen year old 
William Maw Egley, jr. on Dee. 9, 184; 
in England. 


Vine togas, ripe grapes, and olive 
branch crowns. Clift giving is generally 
believed to have been handed down from 
the early Romans’ season of merrymaking 
called Saturnalia. 


The original 
light Scotch. 


First uttered in 184;. this festive 
commentary is attributed to one F,. Scrooge, 
a lovable old character in Charles Dickens^ 
classic, “A Christmas Carol.” 


Usher’s Green Stripe. 

The Holiday original since 1853. 

Now also available in our second Holiday 
original. The Usher’s Gallon Barrel. 

Ask your favorite retailer to show you. 
And'givc something original. 


Usher's Green Stripe. The 1853 original. 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


OPENING SHOTS 

Sirs: 

Si's basketball research rates a top sa- 
lute! I have just reviewed your 1970-71 Top 
20 selections (I kept the Nov. 30. 1970 is- 
sue out of curiosity). You hit on 14 of the 
20 in the final standings - with your pick of 
UCLA for No. I and your cover photo of 
Sidney Wicks also on target. That is su- 
perb research! 

Thus. I viewed your new Top 20 {Col- 
lege Basketball's Giant Season, Nov. 29) with 
great interest. I watched Lew AlcindorfKa- 
reem Jabbar) play every frosh game at 
UCLA, as I did Bill Walton. I thought Wal- 
ton was better as a frosh. much more com- 
petitive. Also, watch Henry Bibby. Again. 

I salute your rcportorial team. 

Mason W. Fuir 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Thanks so much for finally giv ing Jimmy 
Choncs and the rest of the Marquette War- 
riors the praise and credit they deserve. Curry 
Kirkpatrick's fine article showed Jimmy as 
the real person he is. Also, thanks for rank- 
ing the Warriors No. I. That's where they 
deserve to be, and I'm sure they'll show ev- 
eryone that you arc right! 

Barb Di msiiak 

West Allis, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Since you have said that the Milwaukee 
Bucks arc the best team in the NBA. that 
the Marquette Warriors are most likely to 
he the NCAA champions and that the Eau 
Claire Blugolds arc probably the best small- 
college team in America, is it not possible 
to conclude (hat Wisconsin has suddenly 
become the basketball capital of the world.’ 

Bn t Robinson 

West Bend. Wis. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your selection of the 
Long Beach State 49crs as a member of 
your top five. It became obvious to West 
Coast basketball fans after last year's near 
miss vs. UCLA that Long Beach is becom- 
ing the strongest power in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. replacing the young Bruins and the 
injured Trojans. Si's foresight in placing 
the 49c rs ahead of UCLA and USC will be 
substantiated when Jerry Tarkanian's team 
becomes the Cinderella team of the NCAA 
finals. 

James C. Fromsi 

Long Beach. Calif. 

Sirs: 

You have put every team in its place, ex- 
cept for one little mistake. UCLA doesn't 


have Sidney Wicks and Curtis Rowe, but 
the Bruins arc No. I. 


Fairfax, Va. 


Jit f Davis 


LAST LAUGH 

Sirs: 

Now that the 1971 football season is com- 
ing to an end, I want to thank you for all 
the chuckles you have given me. I laughed 
through the first third of the season as each 
week SI came out ranking Notre Dame 
ahead of Nebraska, but I roar at the thought 
of it. now. I was grinning the whole month 
of November when you insisted on putting 
Oklahoma above Nebraska, but I absolutely 
rolled in the aisles when your Nov. 29 issue 
came out listing Oklahoma No. I. Now I 
suggest you all sit back and watch Nebras- 
ka make it two years in a row. 

Bob Cantin 

Lincoln, Neb. 


Sun: 

I thought the article by Dan Jenkins. This 
Year’s Game of the Decade (Nov. 22), was 
excellent and can't wait to see how you will 
now handle the Orange Bow I. 

Carl Lindi mans Jr. 
Vice President 
NBC Sports 

New York City- 
Sirs: 

A few- years ago Oklahoma won 47 
straight football games and you ran a cov- 
er story on the Sooners. The next week 
Notre Dame stopped the win streak. A lit- 
tle later, in the mid-'MVs, Tex Manic did a 
cover story on the Dallas Cowboys pre- 
dicting that they would win the division 
title, but the Cowboys, alas, didn't read the 
story. The cries around the land each lime 
were quick and pointedly blunt, "The SI 
jinx has struck!" 

Also duimg the *60>, Dan Jenkins stuck 
his neck out and predicted that Texas would 
be the 1963 season's national champion. Tex- 
as proved him right! And a little while later, 
in the bowl predictions for Jan. 1. 1967, 
Si'oris Ii lusirati i> said that ferocious 
Georgia would better SMU in the Cotton 
Bow I. And Georgia did! I hen this year, Dan 
Jenkins threw his whole body on the line 
and said that if Oklahoma fumbled three 
times Nebraska would win. (Man. talk 
about a writer with guts!) Oklahoma did 
fumble three times and Nebraska won. 

‘Tis better to have dared and died than 
never to have dared at all, especially when 
you can call the shots ahead of time down 
to three fumbles! More power to you. SI! 

JlRRY L VNDVVI HR 

Fort Worth 


SEEING PINK 

Sirs: 

Coach Bo Schcmbcchlcr was correct w hen 
he said that Michigan "will never be No. I 
in the nation because of the press" (Foot- 
ball's Week, Nov. 22). Just look at your 
Nov. 29 issue. The Ohio State-Michigan 
game was covered in one paragraph, while 
the LSU-Notre Dame game and the Dig 
Pink of Vassar got the headlines. 

Over the past two years Michigan has 
lost one game (to an unbeaten Ohio Stale), 
which is a better record than that of any 
other major college team w ith the exceptions 
of Toledo and Nebraska. 

By the way, have you ever heard 104,000 
people scream at once? 

Pall Van Blik 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Thanks, Lynn Simross! The article Best 
of the Powder Path (Nov. 29) was great. 
The Vassar Big Pink is a great team to root 
for. Whoopic! Butch Hirsch for Coach of 
the Year. And let's salute the champions of 
the Big Two. Sorry, Sarah Lawrence, but 
you've got a long way to go to reach Vas- 
sar's "big-time" football status! 

Dinnis L. Smith 

Copperas Cove, Texas 
Sirs: 

Three discreet cheers for your brilliant 
article on the Vassar football squad and its 
superstar, Broadway Mark Cohen. I have 
followed this remarkable athlete’s career for 
live years and am glad he is being recog- 
nized. He is not only a top quarterback, 
but a stellar stickball outfielder and three-on- 
three basketball player as well- But it is his 
quarterbacking in the Upset of the Century 
that is justly immortalized in your article. 

Alex Wilson 
Bard College 

Annandule-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

BUFFALO'S BRAVES 

Sirs: 

Great article on Elmore Smith [Fortunes 
of a New Tough Cookie, Nov. 22). I'm also 
glad to see something nice said about the 
Braves. They certainly will be the team of 
the future with Elmore in the middle. 

Boll Jones 

Findlay, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Your magazine makes Buffalo's weather 
sound like we live around the corner from 
Antarctica. Believe me. this is not the case. 
We have beautiful skiing weather and tine, 
warm golfing weather. It really is the per- 
fect climate for an all-round sportsman. 

continued 



Volkswagen announces a new kind of Volkswagen. Big. 


Who'd ever believe it? 

A Volkswagen that’s big. 

And looks like a regular car. 

And has four big doors. 

And more room and comfort 
than you've ever seen in a Volks- 
wagen. 

And more power and accelera- 
tion than you’ve ever had in a 
Volkswagen. 


from the most powerful engine 
we've ever put in a VW. 

(But our big car goes about 22 
miles per gallon.) 

And has more features as stand- 
ard equipment than you'd ever ex- 
pect to find in a big car: 

Like an automatic transmission. 
Radial tires. Front disc brakes. Elec- 
tronic fuel injection. Rear-window 


defroster. And more. 

So now, after all these years, 
you can buy a big car as good as 
Our little car. 

The new 411 Volkswagen Four- 
Door sedan. 

You know what? 

You just ran out of 
excuses for not buying 
a Volkswagen. 





wm '/&»<////’ /'fly 
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There’s nothing ordinary about this gin 
Or the people who give it 



19TH HOLE ronnmifd 


Please consider (his nest time you write an 
article concerning the "Armpit of the East.” 

Piter Burns 

Williamsville, N.Y. 

SPORTSMEN 

Sirs: 

Your 1971 Sportsman of the Year award 
should go to Lee Trevino. His conquests of 
the British, Canadian and U.S. opens ccr- 
tainly make him worthy of the honor. More 
important, however, is Lee's respect for golf 
and his appreciation of its fans. On the 
course, he is not only a tine professional 
but an outgoing personality. The paying cus- 
tomer admires an athlete with these qual- 
ities because he (the customer) is repayed a 
hundredfold for his dollar. Lee Trevino is 
a superb athlete and a fine gentleman. 

Don B UNTON 

Mount Vernon. Ohio 


Sirs: 

If love of a game and an ability to excel 
in it constitute a true sportsman, Roberto 
Clemente must certainly be Si's Sportsman 
of the Year. For years the Clemente style 
has been characterized by rifle throws from 
the outfield, unrestrained hustle on the base 
paths and line-drive hits that have account- 
ed for four batting titles. It finally took a 
World Series to give him the recognition 
he has so richly deserved throughout his en- 
tire career. 

Even more remarkable is Clemente’s un- 
paralleled love for baseball. Whether the 
Pirates arc winning or losing, Clemente's 
exuberance and flair arc unmatched by any 
other player in the game. Whenever he ap- 
pears, teammates and fans alike know that 
lie will do whatever is necessary to get the 
clutch hit or make the spectacular diving 
catch. A man of this caliber is something 
to behold in an age where most ballplayers 
arc more concerned with extracting money 
and business opportunities from baseball 
than they are with playing it. 

Randy Gi.fzerman 

New Brunswick, NJ. 

Sirs: 

I nominate Vida Blue, the main reason 
being that he did so much early in the sea- 
son to revive interest in our slumping na- 
tional pastime. 

Walter Latham 

Oradcll, NJ. 

Sirs: 

Who else but Nader's best raider— Ken 
Dry den! 

Helen Livingstone 
Huntington Station, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I nominate, in all seriousness, Howard 
Cbscll. I think he is deserving of such an 
conttnutd 



THE 

MAD 

PUNTER 
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GO ^ 

SNOOPY 
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If you haven't gone completely 
Snoopy yet, now’s the time to get the 
World's greatest Sportsdog on your 
side (or, if you prefer, on your wrist, 
your arm, your wall, and your back.) 
All you have to do is complete the 
coupon below and mail it off today 
with your check or money order. 
Within three weeks, you can be as 
Snoopy as you want to be. © 1970-71 
United Feature Syndicate. Inc. (Another 
Determined Production.) 


Snoopy Pate he* —3" cloth circleS“T50)orfully 
stitched in 11 different designs -$l 25 each. 

Mad Punter Pennant - 15" x 33" yellow felt 
printed with Snoopy and caption in black - 
$2.00. 

Snoopy Time Watch - Swiss-made shock- 
resistant, stainless steel back with black vinyl 

band -$16.00. 

Mad Punter Sweatshirts-Long-sleeved, white 
cotton-and-polyester with Snoopy and cap- 
tion in black, 7 sizes -$4 25 (junior sizes) 
and $5 00 (adult sizes). 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Box 46 • Trenton, NJ. 08607 


Please send mo the Snoopy items 
indicated. My check or money order 
ia enclosed. 


SNOOPY PATCHES 
Quantity Patch Quantity Patch 

Strength/Courage Punter 

• Qed Baron „ Home Run 

. fee is Nice Shi Champ 

«—• .......... Tennis Runny Slope 

Self lofting 

................ Strike 

MAD PUNTER SWEATSHIRTS 

Sins: Junior - JS, JM. Jl Adult - S. M. L. XL 

Quantity Size Quantity Size 


Snoopy Time Watch(es) . 
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In a top-flight field of fine leathers from $5.00 to $35.00 


If you can make a French 
visitor feel more welcome, 
doit. 

One foreign visitor s most unforgettable 
American memory might easily oe you. 



Hava this priceless painting on your wall to 
mark 100 years of college football, Colorful 
keepsake reproduced on heavy art canvas de- 
picts first Princeton- Rutgers game in 1869. 
Ready for framing, size 19x24in. Unique gift. 
$9.95 postpaid. Send check now while limit- 
ed edition lasts. L.P. SPORTS PRINTS. P.O. 
Box 472, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 



. . . with America's most popular Sporla in- 
r.ttuctioo series Learn how lo excel in your 
lavorite sport by studying the winning ways of 
the world's top exports and star perlormers. 
Sports Illustrated SKIING . . a brand new 
book by John Jerome and the Editors of 
Sports illustrated that starts with the revolu- 
tionary idea that results count moro than style 
and ends by showing you how to use your 
own natural instincts to ski like a champ. 
Also available In new editions : Ice Hockey, 
Basketball. Squash and Horsoback Riding. 
Send your name, address, check or money 
order (add state Sales Tat) to: 


Th* SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
P.O. Box 4340. Philadelphia. Pa. 1«101 


honor. Agreed, Coscll is very controversial 
and quite often repetitive. But above all. he 
creates an interest. The world of sport needs 
more Howard Cose I Is to stimulate the pub- 
lic and generate enthusiasm. Mr. Coscll has 
done a terrific job for years. 

Dave Anslll 

New City, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

I nominate Don Garlits. This year Gar- 
lits proved once and for all that rear-en- 
gine dragsters can compete with conven- 
tional slingshot dragsters. Garlits proved his 
point by winning numerous NIIRA and 
AHRA meets. He turned an unbelievable 
6.21 along with many other quarters in the 
6.20 to 6.30 range. He also ran his “dig- 
ger" to speeds well over 230 mph. 

Because of what Garlits has done with 
his rear-engine dragster, drag racing will 
undoubtedly become a much safer sport. 

Kraig L. Willis 

Whittier, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The year 1971 saw at least the beginning 
of the end of Muhammad Ali and the ad- 
vent of Evonne Goolagong, like a breath 
of fresh air on the tennis scene. Eddie Merckx 
made it three in a row in this world's most 
grueling sporting event, the Tour dc France, 
while Jackie Stewart proved once more to 
be the best driver on land. And Roberto Cle- 
mente played the star role in the Pirate vic- 
tory in the World Scries. But they must all 
give way to Lee Trevino, who, with his hat 
trick of victories in the U.S., Canadian and 
British opens <a feat unlikely ever to be re- 
peated), was undoubtedly the sports star of 
1971. Yes, SupcrMcx must be your Sports- 
man of the Year. 

Finhakk Si attlry 

Killarncv, Ireland 

GOOD BADMINTON 

Sirs: 

Badminton fans were cheered by the line 
article written by Dan Levin ( What Kind of 
Racket Is This?, Nov. 22). He captured the 
true spirit of dycd-in-thc-wool badminton 
players. Badminton is an excellent indoor 
sport for those who want plenty of exercise 
and fun. 

When Chou En-lai entertained the Ping- 
Pong delegation in Red China, he observed 
that badminton was one of the two fastest 
games played. If the Red Chinese badminton 
players are invited to enter international 
competition, they may well march off with 
all the honors. 

Kenneth V. Daniels 

Birmingham, Mich. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 






It’s an Old Forester kind of gift. 
Inside and out. 


Inside one of the world's finest Bourbons. 

Outside one of the season’s most beautiful gift-wraps (at no extra cost). 
Are there any better reasons to give Old Forester again this year? 


At 86 or 100 proof. "There is nothing better in the market." 



' 



Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Yeur Health 




